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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools. 


Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editors, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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14 Changes Required by War in Our 


CONSUMER COURSES 


By 
RUTH GRIFFITH 


M 


out! 

This is no ordinary housecleaning project 
where old pamphlets are merely replaced by 
the latest publications on the buying of 
washing machines, auto tires, and vacuum 
cleaners. This is revolution, not evolution; 
out goes the entire collection plus articles 
on nylon hosiery and information concern- 
ing labels for pure-dye silk and 100% vir- 
gin wool. 

Why keep the information? We can’t buy 
the goods; we don’t even wish to purchase 
such commodities—we have a war to win. 
After the war, what of consumer goods? The 
material now on hand will be ancient his- 
tory as much as the old articles now oc- 
cupying places in our homes. 


OVE UP the waste basket—for the con- 
sumer-education file must be cleaned 








Eprror’s Note: This article is an outcome 
of Miss Griffith’s extensive revisions of the 
consumer-education course which _ she 
teaches at McKinley Senior High School, 
Cedar Rapids, la. Her work involved drop- 
ping old units made obsolete by present 
war conditions, revising others to fit the 
facts of 1942, and introducing new units 
called for by the times. Here she tells in 
detail how she rewrote her course. 


*J. Marshall Hanna, “What Can We Do?” Busi- 
ness Education Digest, May 1942, Pp. 95. 
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But stop. Perhaps the consumer-education 
file isn’t being cleaned out. Instead, isn’t the 
entire course being tossed out of the win- 
dow? In the form in which the subject has 
been taught in the average high school that 
seems to be the case. This issue must be 
settled first, before revision can be consid- 
ered. 

Commercial instructors most frequently 
teach the course in consumer education. 
The primary function of business education 
in wartime is to turn out trained clerical 
workers. Thus, almost over night, the 
emphasis in this field has shifted from in- 
struction in general education to strictly 
vocational business courses. Even if the 
course in consumer education is radically 
revised it cannot fall in this category. Con- 
sequently, in many high schools, particu- 
larly in the small school with a limited fac- 
ulty, the course must be dropped for the 
duration. Mr. J. Marshall Hanna of West- 
ern Michigan College at Kalamazoo, in com- 
menting on this situation, says: 

If the temporary abandonment of a course in con- 
sumer education will permit the addition of a 
second year to our program of shorthand, or per- 
mit the providing of an office-practice course or 
another class in vocational typewriting, we have no 
alternative. In the majority of situations, if more 


vocational courses are to be offered, other courses 
must come out.’ 


This, then, is the wartime status of con- 
sumer education. Since the course cannot 
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be considered vocational in nature, in the 
present emergency, commercial people 
should not be required to take it. In fact, 
such pupils probably should not even be 
permitted to schedule for the subject. They 
need all the vocational training they can 
get. 

However, there are many individuals in 
any high school who are not commercia! 
pupils. To these people no course in general 
education can be more stimulating and 
practical—if completely revised. But the 
course as taught until last year—that is, the 
course as outlined in most texts—must be 
entirely revamped. The entire subject 
should not be dropped unless the faculty is 
so small that such a situation becomes a 
temporary necessity. 

In schools where the teaching of con- 
sumer education is to be retained changes 
should come along three lines: entire units 
need to be discarded, old units require 
revision, and new, up-to-date units must be 
formulated and added. 

As was intimated in the first paragraph, 
the waste basket is the best place for the 
material used in many of the units usually 
considered in a course in consumer educa- 
tion. This list includes practically the entire 
field covered in the study of durable con- 
sumer goods. No longer should buying in- 
formation be given concerning automobiles, 
tires, washing machines, typewriters, bicy- 
cles, vacuum cleaners, electric stoves, roast- 
ers, toasters, etc. Some of these commodities 
are already being rationed, and in all in- 
stances the supply is so limited that the 
buying problem cannot be considered im- 
portant. 

In an entirely different field, another unit 
which must be discarded is that on propa- 
ganda analysis. No sane teacher would at- 
tempt to handle this work during wartime. 
To do so is both dangerous and impossible. 
Of course, most of the material for this unit 
was furnished by the Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis, also discontinued for the 
duration. 


The nicely worked out material concern- 
ing the financing of newly built homes must 
also go. Why argue the merits of the various 
plans when, in most areas, homes just can’t 
be built? In short, all information which 
does not present a current consumer prob- 
lem should be dropped from the course. 

The second task calls for revision of units 
which are retained. Regardless of the basic 
text used the instructor will constantly need 
to make such statements as, “This material 
is out-of-date,” or “Wartime changes that 
situation.” 

For example, consider the unit on “Budg- 
eting”. The first thing to do in preparing 
any patriotic budget today is to deduct 10 
per cent for war bonds. Naturally this de- 
duction will make changes in the usual 
saving habits of the family. The family 
spending, as shown in the budget, will be 
built around go per cent of the income 
rather than 100 per cent of it. 

Again, in the unit on credit and install- 
ment buying changes must be made. No 
longer will it be necessary to consider the 
interest paid when buying a refrigerator on 
a three-year contract, because refrigerators 
can’t be purchased that way. Even for short- 
term credit, as an ordinary account at a 
retail store, the new government regulations 
should be taught. The anti-inflationary ef- 
fect of these measures must of course be 
emphasized. 

When the question of saving and invest- 
ments is considered attention should be 
given to the subject of government bonds. 
In fact, this phase of the unit, only touched 
on in some texts, should receive the most 
emphasis. Mere patriotic emotional appeal 
is not sufficient for instructional purposes. 
High-school pupils can understand com- 
monsense talk in terms of dollars and cents 
as to investment values. They can also be 
taught that the purchase of government 
bonds is a means of preventing inflation 
and a check for post-war depression. These 
are the phases to be emphasized in a class 
in consumer education. 
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Even in the unit on insurance new prob- 
lems arise and the boys, particularly, are 
full of questions. How does the war affect 
life-insurance contracts now in force? What 
of government insurance taken out by men 
in the military service? 

If the instructor does not feel competent 
to answer such questions any insurance man 
in the community will be glad to talk to 
the class. A question period in connection 
with such an arrangement is usually most 
helpful. 

The third part of the revision goes a step 
further, in that entirely new material is 
added. This phase of the work should be 
considered as “The Consumer in the War 
Program”. To set up any iron-clad list of 
units would be folly, because the picture 
changes even from month to month. How- 
ever, a few suggestions may be helpful. 

In a study of this sort, the first unit must 
be one of factual background material. This 
is probably a peculiar statement to make 
concerning a subject that from the begin- 
ning has been set up as a non-factual course. 
Yet no one can discuss a problem intelli- 
gently without a background. Any teacher 
who has covered the work in the last year 
will know that the average high-school pupil 
knows too little of the organization of the 
war program, to say nothing of the promi- 
nent people connected with it. Many ado- 
lescents have never heard of Donald Nelson; 
to them Henry Wallace is still the secretary 
of agriculture; Leon Henderson might be 
an army general; while the W. P. B. is just 
another “initial agency”. 

Actual teaching of this phase of the work 
reveals that here are facts that high-school 
pupils are willing and eager to learn if 
presented in concise form. The faithful 
mimeograph comes into its own while the 
instructor outlines the chief agencies and 
the important men connected with them. 
Care must be taken not to defeat the pur- 
pose by giving too many details. In just a 
few days the teacher will be surprised to 
find that the members of the class can dis- 


cuss these facts as easily as they now talk 
of movie actors or swing-band leaders. More 
amazing still will be the realization that the 
class seems to enjoy such a discussion. 

Another unit to be taught must certainly 
be that of taxation. Before pupils make such 
a study they are sure that their parents’ 
property taxes will be doubled because of 
the war. Indeed, most adolescents are per- 
fectly amazed when they find that the fed- 
eral government does not share in these 
taxes. At the top of the list in this unit must 
be a survey of income taxes. Not only should 
pupils know the latest law for income taxes, 
but they should in addition build up a 
comparison of such taxes for the past few 
years. Only in this way can they get a true 
interpretation. Added to the study of the 
income tax should be consideration of taxes 
on jewelry, cosmetics, amusements, tele- 
phone service, pullman rates, etc. The 
whole picture of taxation should be pre- 
sented, not only as a means of paying for 
the war, but as one of the possible checks 
for inflation. 

Some considerable attention must be 
given to a study of the scarcity of consumer 
goods. This unit should include the reasons 
for the scarcity, substitutes, new inventions, 
etc. Emphasis should be on the care of con- 
sumer goods rather than buying informa- 
tion. Care of the family automobile, tire 
preservation, economies in clothing, savings 
in food, etc., are topics worthy of considera- 
tion. 

Current salvage campaigns is a topic to be 
emphasized. The school is one of the surest 
ways of reaching the home for any such 
instruction. One mother complained last 
spring that she was hardly permitted 
enough paper to wrap the garbage because 
of the teacher's influence on saving of pa- 
per. At present the emphasis would prob- 
ably be on salvaging fats and metal. The 
future may produce other salvage cam- 
paigns. 

Perhaps the bright spot of the work can 
be a brief survey of health. While the com- 
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mercial teacher is no home economist or 
physical-education instructor, there is plenty 
of material available concerning diet, exer- 
cise, sleep, and recreation. Pupils should 
learn that it is patriotic to be healthy. 

In discussing the revision of old units the 
questions of inflation, instalment regula- 
tions, and the problems of housing were 
touched on. If these fields were not thor- 
oughly covered at that time more work 
should be done. For example, ceiling rents, 
building in defense areas, and government 
regulations concerning repairs on houses 
are fruitful topics. The question of inflation 
is particularly difficult for high-school pupils 
to understand. Yet nothing is so vital, both 
to adolescents and adults. As intimated be- 
fore, there is no better way to instruct par- 
ents than through their children. 

When the question of Government aids 
for the consumer is considered, attention 
should be directed to the Consumer Divi- 
sion of O. P. A. Here the picture should be 
built up to show what has been done for 
the consumers’ interest rather than what the 
consumer has been deprived of. If this is 
successfully accomplished, perhaps officials 
in county rationing boards will not have so 
many unpleasant contacts with unreason- 
able housewives. The Consumer Division of 
O. P. A. itself puts out suggested lesson ma- 
terial for this work. 

These are only a few of the possible units. 


As the war progresses more problems will 
arise and the material must constantly be 
revised. War presents countless consumer 
problems. 

But what of material for such instruc- 
tional purposes? There is no single source 
and no easy method. Numerous government 
pamphlets are available, usually helpful, 
but they often leave the picture a few 
months behind. The best single source of 
information is the government publication, 
Victory, the official weekly bulletin of 
the Office of War Information. This maga- 
zine is readable, gives the complete picture, 
and keeps it very much up-to-date. The gov- 
ernment publication, Consumer’s Guide, 
gives valuable material, particularly on food 
and clothing. Any of the better weekly news 
periodicals will also furnish much informa- 
tion. Pupils should be encouraged to bring 
articles from home. 

Planning such a course will doubtless 
cause the teacher to lose a little sleep. How- 
ever, the time spent should be as interesting 
to the instructor as to the pupils. 

What of objectives? Any teacher can feel 
that the aim of this part of the work has 
been accomplished when pupils have 
formed the habit of listening to news broad- 
casts, reading the newspapers, and looking 
over a weekly news periodical. Habits thus 
formed will be worthwhile long after the 
war is over. 


Astigmatism 
By J. P. TIERNEY 


He tells his class why Hamlet failed, 
Where Ethan made his big mistake, 

Why Caesar missed the heights he scaled; 
He knows what made Macbeth a rake. 
Disdainfully he shows what guile 

Might well have saved pathetic Jude. 


With haughty retrospective smile 
He caustically points out how crude 
Were all their inept, futile plays; 
Dissects them with his lingual knife, 
But artfully averts his gaze 

From his—his own chaotic life. 
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RADIO IS DYNAMITE! 


Schools must overcome “‘listening illiteracy” 
in making use of this powerful wartime force 


By ELIZABETH GOUDY 


N THE YEAR of our Lord 1680, back in 
Jamestown, Virginia, Governor Berke- 
ley, who “loved his wine, but feared his 
people”, made this public pronouncement: 
I thank God there are not free schools or print- 
ing here, and I hope we shall not have them these 
hundred years; for learning has brought disobedi- 
ence, and heresy, and sects into the world, and 
printing has divulged them, and libels against the 
best of government. God keep us from free schools 
and the printing press. 


Well, Governor Berkeley would turn in 
his grave if he could hear the familiar 
“. .. This is Columbia’s School of the Air 
of the Americas”, or the opening signature 
of the Standard School Broadcast. Today, 
250 years after Governor Berkeley's pro- 
nouncement, we have free public schools, 
a free press, free speech—and a democratic 
America. 

But perhaps the Governor realized all 
too well that people can be educated in so 
many ways, guided into so many skills, 


-~— 


Epitor’s Note: Mrs. Goudy is director of 
radio and curriculum assistant of the Los 
Angeles, Cal., County Schools. She reminds 
us of the widespread hysteria and panic that 
followed Orson Welles’ innocent broadcast 
of a play based upon a Martian-invasion 
novel. And she offers interesting evidence 
that people believe what they hear on the 
radio more than what they read in news- 
papers. “People can be bombed with words 
as well as high explosives.” In this article 
the author suggests a program of radio edu- 
cation fitted for our wartime needs. 
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trained in so many different habits, and 
indoctrinated into so many patterns of be- 
lieving and acting, that in one land a 
generation of boys and girls can be educated 
for death and slavery, while in another coun- 
try, they can be educated for life and free- 
dom. 

Governor Berkeley was afraid of the 
printing press—he feared the printed word 
lest it be used as a force to destroy the 
“best of government”. Were he alive today, 
Berkeley might well express even greater 
fear of the spoken word, for in a little over 
twenty years radio—communication by the 
spoken word—has come to be one of the 
most powerful weapons for instruction and 
destruction the world has yet to know. 

Think of the number of words poured 
from loud speakers into one day: 924 radio 
stations in the United States are broadcast- 
ing through 60 million sets. Americans 
listen a total of 126 million hours per week 
to radio—figures almost as staggering as the 
daily cost of the war. But broadcasting in 
democratic America is only a small part of 
the total picture. 


Eight hundred international short-wave stations 
throughout the world broadcast to the world. 

Eleven hours of broadcasting every day are di- 
rected to North and South America by the Nazis; 
Japan directs programs to this hemisphere four and 
one half hours each day. 

Every five days England broadcasts to her Empire 
—and to anyone who will listen—as many words as 
are in the Bible or as in all the works of Shake- 


speare. 


Why has all this come about? Because 
men and nations know and believe in the 
power of the spoken word. Radio has made 
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it possible for men to partake in and bene- 
fit from the accumulated information and 
experiences of the ages. And yet, today 
radio is also being used to destroy human 
achievement. 

World War II is demonstrating that 
people can be bombed with words as well 
as with high explosives. Hitler has told us 
that “words are acts” and has boasted that 
propaganda will give him the means of 
conquering the world. Radio broadcasting 
is a weapon of attack for the totalitarian 
states. 

Perhaps Hitler is right: Words can be 
acts! Do Americans believe what they hear? 
The classic example is Orson Welles’ drama- 
tization of “The War of the Worlds” over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System—a 
broadcast which unwittingly caused hys- 
teria and panic. Orson Welles and his play- 
ers thought the idea of men from Mars 
attacking the earth a bit hackneyed and 
trite, but they reckoned without placing 
full value on the frightening power of the 
device which they used. They reckoned 
without the terrifying reality that the hu- 
man voice gives to verbal symbols. 

We now recall with amusement some of 
the things that were not funny at the 
moment. 

There was the man who shouted to the 
Bronx policeman: “They're bombing New 
Jersey!” How did he know? the cop won- 
dered. “I heard it on the radio. I can see 
the smoke from the bombs drifting toward 
New York. What shall I do? .. .” 

A Pittsburgher found his wife about to 
take poison. She exclaimed, “I'd rather die 
this way than like that.” Searches for gas 
masks, attempted suicides, fleeing to the 
hills—all are indications of the hysteria 
which followed the broadcast. One old lady 
commented, “Well, if it didn’t do anything 
else, it made a lot of people pray.” 

But it helped do something else; it made 
us realize the power of radio, it made us 
aware of the gullibility of the best edu- 
cated people in the world, it gave us evi- 


dence that our ears are less civilized than 
our eyes. 

But let’s come a little closer home to find 
an instance of a mid-west newscaster who 
started a run on a bank by simply reporting 
the disappearance of a banker. In a large 
western city a few years ago, newspapers 
printed “scare” stories about the danger of 
floods during the heavy rains. People were 
only mildly concerned. Yet, when radio 
gave a very cautious account of the same 
flood situation, people lost all reason and 
began to leave their homes. To stop them, 
messages had to be broadcast urging people 
not to leave their homes. 

In another instance, the mention of in- 
fantile paralysis created a panic among 
listeners, who besieged civic authorities and 
stopped activities for several hours until 
their fears had been allayed. The ear is 
more responsive to what it hears than the 
eye is to what it sees. 

To advertisers also, hearing is believing, 
for they are willing to spend $171,000,000 
a year to influence our buying habits. Father 
Coughlin’s appeals have resulted in del- 
uges of mail and telegrams to Congress. 
In February 1940, when Congress debated 
neutrality, radio broadcasts for and against 
brought 100,000 letters to the representa- 
tives of the people within a few days. Yet 
of all the media of communication, radio 
is most trusted—which makes it potentially 
the most dangerous. 

Fortune magazine once asked Americans: 
“If you heard conflicting stories, which 
would you be more likely to believe, what 
you hear on the radio, or what you read 
in the newspapers?” More than half of 
those questioned said they would believe 
what they heard before they would believe 
what they read. 

Surveys show us that 70 per cent of our 
families listen regularly to news broadcasts 
and commentators. Sixty-one per cent of 
the pupils questioned in a modern high 
school told us that radio is their primary 
source of information on current events, 
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and it is a secondary source of information 
for all others. 

The Payne Fund Studies showed that 
children spend six to seven times as much 
time listening to the radio as they spend 
seeing motion pictures. We have recog- 
nized the influence of the motion pictures 
for many years. Boys and girls spend two 
and one-half hours listening to the radio 
for every hour they spend in leisure-time 
reading—and educators have been con- 
cerned with the influence of leisure-time 
reading for several decades. But what has 
been done about the problem of radio 
listening? 

The evidence is clear: Radio affects the 
minds and hearts of all who listen. In 
totalitarian states, people gather obediently 
around their radios to hear the voices of 
their masters. Radio is doing their thinking 
for them; it does not help them to think 
for themselves. If in America radio is to be 
our servant and not our master, then we 
must become critical listeners, listening in- 
telligently and actively, not passively, to 
the words we hear. At no time has the 
challenge been greater than today, and what 
we, as listeners, do about our listening may 
in a large measure determine the future 
course of democracy. 

What are the implications of these facts 
for teachers, especially teachers of English 
and social studies, in elementary and second- 
ary schools—yes, and in colleges too? Teach- 
ers can use those radio news and com- 
mentary programs heard during school 
hours as well as those out-of-school, and 
for two reasons. First, because young Ameri- 
cans must be helped to listen with dis- 
crimination. If we have a nation of un- 
critical half-listeners, we peril national de- 
fense and civilian morale through the ac- 
ceptance of false rumors, misinformation, 
and even lies. Pupils who have used news 
broadcasts and commentary programs are 
asking questions like these about their fav- 
orite commentators: 


Is he a man of broad experience—experience 


which has qualified him to pass judgment on world 
events? 

Does he speak from prejudice and personal bias? 

Does he treat facts honestly, or sensationally? 

Does he confuse news reporting with his per- 
sonal comments? 

From what sources are his facts obtained? How 
have they been obtained? Are they stories planted 
by Axis nations in neutral countries for dissemina- 
tion? 


Here are other questions boys and girls 
might ask about such programs: 

Does repetition of a news item necessarily estab- 
lish its importance? 

How does rate of speed or the tone of voice of 
a radio speaker affect the way a listener feels about 
what he hears? 

Can an expert in world affairs become a radio 
commentator if he has a poor speaking voice or 
poor radio personality? 

How much freedom should a commentator have 
to express his own ideas and opinions? 


Not only do we need to develop discrim- 
inating listeners to news and commentary 
programs. We have a responsibility for 
using these broadcasts to keep ourselves 
informed, to help us understand contem- 
porary problems. No longer can we wait 
until current events pass into textbooks to 
understand, evaluate, and judge them. We 
must be informed now, we must try to un- 
derstand current happenings as they hap- 
pen in order to meet present-day issues and 
to make decisions on world affairs. In short, 
our biggest job is to deal intelligently with 
contemporary problems. 

Educators are pointing out that in the 
social-studies field today there is an increas- 
ing emphasis upon current problems—a 
trend which may develop to the point 
where go per cent of the social-studies cur- 
riculum will be concerned with problems 
and events related to the world today. If 
this is the trend, then the modern media 
of communication—the radio, the news- 
paper, the motion picture, current peri- 
odicals—may become basic texts for any 
study of contemporary affairs, and history 
books will be used to supplement or com- 
plement that study. 
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The Los Angeles County Schools Radio 
Log listed, in its last issue, 36 news broad- 
casts, making sure there were at least two 
for each hour of the day from seven in 
the morning until ten o'clock at night. 
More than 80 news commentators and 
foreign broadcasts were also included. This 
does not mean they were used by all teach- 
ers in the schools, but it means we think 
these programs are important to our edu- 
cational program in wartime. 

What about the so-called national defense 
broadcasts, such programs as “They Live 
Forever”, “You Can't Do Business with 
Hitler”, “The Army Hour”, “The Nature 
of the Enemy”, and many others, as well as 
those regular radio features which have 
turned their emphasis to problems of de- 
fense? This latter group includes “Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air”, “The 
People’s Platform”, “The University of Chi- 
cago Round Table”, “American Forum of 
the Air’, “What's It All About?”’, and 
others of a local nature. 

Then too, there are special broadcasts 
by wartime Congressmen, by heads of the 
various special bureaus, boards, and groups 
in charge of housing, rationing, salvaging, 
manpower, bond sales, and so forth. Shall 
the school use these radio programs? How 
can the school ignore them when boys and 
girls are looking for answers to questions 
like these—questions which they themselves 
have asked: 


What are we fighting for? 

How can we, as pupils, improve the morale of 
our school and of our nation? 

What is my responsibility as a pupil in the 
present crisis? 

What is my job in national defense? 

After the war—what then? 


The answers boys and girls and young 
men and women make to these questions 
will have much to do with the turn of 
events—indeed, with the future course of 
democracy. But again, use of these programs 
demands a knowledge of how to listen. 
Unfortunately, there are still radio speak- 


ers who use vague terms which they never 
define. 

We are told that we are fighting to save 
freedom. Whose freedom? What freedom? 
Freedom is one thing to the labor leader, 
another to the banker. Freedom may mean 
the right to stand anywhere in a school- 
room, or freedom may mean the right to 
stand anywhere in that room except on the 
teacher's toes. 

Magic words, catch phrases, and emo- 
tionally-charged words are false maps, and 
can lead to confused thinking—if they lead 
to thinking at all. How often do words 
have the right meaning for the listener? As 
a case in point, there was the learned doctor 
of education who was also a Sunday-school 
teacher. His pupils were too young to read, 
so he taught them songs, poems, and 
prayers. One Sunday morning, school- 
teacher-like, he thought he would test each 
little pupil’s knowledge by having each 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer. All went well until 
one small girl began reciting, and this is 
what she said, “Our Father which art in 
Heaven, Hollywood be thy Name .. .”! 

In listening to radio speakers, forum- 
discussion broadcasts, and dramatized pro- 
grams, pupils need to be taught how to 
listen for facts, for details, for main ideas; 
to gather evidence, to discover false 
analogies and dogmatic statements, and to 
interpret data. Public schools have long 
been dealing with the problem of reading 
and writing illiteracy, but what about listen- 
ing illiteracy? We talk of developmental 
reading programs; what of developmental 
listening programs? 

We cannot leave a discussion of radio 
education in wartime without considering 
the many regular broadcasts which can be 
used by schools to enrich the curriculum. 
In particular, to the “School of the Air of 
the Americas”, broadcasting five days a 
week to the nation’s schools programs which 
are developed with the cooperation of the 
National Education Association and other 
leading educational groups. The “School of 
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the Air” broadcasts have been used experi- 
mentally in selected school systems through- 
out the country over a two-year period. 
Results of this nation-wide utilization of 
radio programs have proved beyond a doubt 
the value of radio as a teaching tool. Yet 
only a small per cent of the teachers in the 
United States are regularly using the 
“School of the Air” broadcasts. Broadcasts 
on Latin America, like “Pan-American Holi- 
day”, can make significant contributions 
to classroom work if teachers will only use 
them. 

The Los Angeles County Radio Log lists 
about 160 regular radio programs that con- 
tribute to the modern curriculum, because 
we believe, and four years of experience 
have substantiated our beliefs, that radio is 
a dynamic and significant educational re- 
source. 

We as citizens are guardians of that free- 
dom. It is not the Federal Communications 
Commission alone who can keep radio free, 
it is not Congress, nor the President. We, 
the people, must insist that radio channels 
be kept open, that people be told the truth 
so long as no military secrets are revealed, 
and that as long as Congress can debate 
questions, radio should be permitted to pre- 
sent all sides of a problem. Without this 
freedom, radio can become the forerunner 
of totalitarian tyranny—an instrument work- 
ing against democracy rather than for it. 
Keeping radio free from authoritarianism is 
as important as keeping public education 
free from forces which might seek to domi- 
nate and control it. 

Teachers and pupils have another re- 
sponsibility to radio. When radio programs 
give boys and girls insights into our growth 
as a democratic nation, when they present 
great American achievements in drama, art, 
music, industry, and science; when radio 
programs contribute to an understanding 
of vast and complicated forces operating in 
our contemporary world, then we have not 
only a responsibility for using these pro- 
grams, but also other duties: to enlarge that 


listening audience, to get others to use the 
programs, to work out techniques for win- 
ning new listeners. Schools have sometimes 
joined with other community agencies such 
as the library, the church, the PTA, the local 
newspaper, to build an audience for a series 
such as the “Cavalcade of America”, “Un- 
limited Horizons”, “Pan-American Holi- 
day”, and “What's It All About?” 

We need to examine the wide range of 
radio offerings to see what programs are 
built around the American tradition, what 
programs give a better understanding of 
the purposes of democratic civilization it- 
self. Are there any broadcasts which depict 
the Old World backgrounds from which 
the colonists fled? What programs portray 
the adventures of the pioneers against man, 
beast, climate, and the wilderness? Are there 
any broadcasts that show our failures and 
successes at self-government? The Epic of 
America, as portrayed by radio, can go a 
long way in building that unity of demo- 
cratic faith we need now more than ever 
before. 

If these programs are missing from the 
radio bill-of-fare, we can, as citizens, make 
our voices heard and radio will recognize 
our wants and needs, for it, too, reflects the 
society of which it is a part. 

Hitler has said, “Universal education is 
the poison of the people”, but our history 
proves to us that we Americans are com- 
mitted to a great faith in democracy and 
to free universal education as an instrument 
for insuring its success. This means that 
free public schools are responsible for 
educating all of the children of all of the 
people. To do this effectively, teachers and 
administrators must use every human and 
material resource at our command. Radio 
is one of the most important resources of 
the modern school, and in wartimes its 
importance as an educational tool is vastly 
increased. Radio belongs in the modern 
school. We must use it constructively to help 
preserve and maintain our way of demo- 
cratic living. 
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unifies activities 


SCHOOLS AT WAR 


By 
NANCY LARRICK 


HE PHRASE “total war” has been tossed 
aie so glibly by sidewalk strategists 
in recent months that its full force and 
significance may easily become dimmed. 
Just what does “total war’ mean? It means 
that every individual—man, woman, and 
child—is in the fighting forces of Democracy. 
It is not enough to have our armies at war. 
In total war we must have our factories at 
war, our homes at war, and our schools at 
war. 

Geared to this conception of total war, 
with its accompanying responsibilities even 
for school children, is the SCHOOLS AT WAR 
Program for all the schools of America. The 
War Savings Staff of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the U.S. Office of Education and its 
Wartime Commission are the joint sponsors 
of this nationwide program for action. 

The purpose of the ScHoots AT WAR 
Program is to intensify and unify all the 
wartime activities of the schools so that they 
may appear as parts of one gigantic cam- 
paign against the enemy, not merely as iso- 
lated jobs to do. Each pupil in a SCHOOL AT 








Eprror’s Note: This article explaining 
the new “Schools at War” program spon- 
sored by the U. S. Office of Education, its 
Wartime Commission, and the War Savings 
Staff of the Treasury Department, was writ- 
ten, at our request, for readers of THE CLEAR- 
ING House. Miss Larrick is a member of the 
Education Section of the War Savings Staff. 
As an English teacher in Handley High 
School, Winchester, Va., she handled the 
publicity for the school program of the State 
War Savings Committee. 
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War should thus see the importance of his 
own contribution to the war effort when 
combined with the work of his fellow 
pupils. His activities will appear more vital 
when he sees the accomplishments of his 
unit in a vast school battalion in this total 
war. 

The ScHooLs aT War Program is not an 
additional burden. It is a means for co- 
ordinating the war activities of the school, 
and will thus save time and energy by 
eliminating a duplication of effort and by 
unifying the school’s activities. 

The school today is in no sense isolated 
from the life of the nation. The war has 
given every institution and every individual 
full responsibility in the greatest effort this 
democracy has ever made. The SCHOOLS AT 
War Program is intended to aid schools in 
accomplishing two objectives: winning the 
war and training for citizenship. Through- 
out the campaign pupils will be learning 
through doing. From these activities they 
will get a better understanding of their own 
responsibilities and privileges in a de- 
mocracy. 

Schools at War Program. To each school 
reporting a complete wartime program will 
be sent a certificate of distinguished service 
signed by the Secretary of the Treasury. In 
the 16-page scrapbook to be furnished by 
the Treasury Department, a SCHOOL AT 
WaR may use snapshots, posters, graphs, 
clippings, and written reports to show its 
complete war program. It must give evi- 
dence of a good working organization for 
the sale of War Savings Stamps and Bonds. 
In addition, it should report on other war- 
time activities, their number and character 
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depending upon the demands and resources 
of its community. To be really effective, a 
ScHOOL AT War should show that it has a 
continuous program of lasting significance, 
rather than sporadic effort. 

Scrapbooks are to be completed on Janu- 
ary 7, 1943, and will then be displayed at 
local, state, and national SCHOOLS AT WAR 
Exhibits. 

There is a special purpose in selecting 
January 7 for the completion of these school 
reports. At this time the eyes of a troubled 
world will be focused on the President of 
the United States when he makes his annual 
“Report on the State of the Union”. On 
January 7 the ScHOOLs AT War will give 
their united report to a nation made alert 
to its dangers as well as its powers. On that 
day the ScHooLs aT War will show their 
united stand to save, serve, and conserve 
for their country, and their readiness to 
carry out the orders of their commander-in- 
chief. 

Then, also, will begin the SCHOOLS AT 
War Exhibits to be held in every com- 
munity. In the remote crossroad schoolhouse 
and the most modern city school these 
exhibits will display dramatic evidence of 
the vast school army helping on the home 
front. From local exhibits the best material 
will be sent on to the state and national 
exhibits. In this way every school, regard- 
less of size, will have a chance to add 
to the final tremendous national display, 
AMERICA’S SCHOOLS AT WAR. 

While first directed toward accelerating 
wartime activities of the schools, the 
SCHOOLS AT WaR Program will also publicize 
the fine accomplishments of the schools. 
Already the schools of America have done a 
magnificent piece of work. They have 
trained over two and a half million defense 
workers, have registered men for four drafts, 
have registered for the rationing programs, 
and have sold War Savings Bonds and 
Stamps. But many communities are scarcely 
aware of what their schools have con- 
tributed to the war effort. 


By the educational exhibits the SCHOOLS 
AT War will show their communities the 
wide scope and variety of their wartime 
activities. There every citizen may see pupil 
displays and demonstrations, plays, pag- 
eantry, music—in short, all school war ac- 
tivities. Many a citizen will reconsider the 
value of his own services when he sees how 
the small services of even a first-grade child 
can have tremendous force when combined 
with hundreds of others. 

From each local exhibit the best material 
will be sent on to the state displays to be 
held on or near Washington's birthday. 
There each Governor will present a Liberty 
Brick award to the school children of his 
state or territory in appreciation of their 
patriotic services in this time of crisis. 

These Liberty Bricks have an interesting 
story of their own. During recent repairs 
to historic Independence Hall in Philadel- 
phia, it was necessary to replace some of 
the old chimney bricks. After two centuries 
of service these original bricks could tell a 
thrilling story, and therefore each is a 
physical reminder of all that has gone into 
the building of America, in courage, faith, 
vision, and indomitable energy. 

Now, cleaned of its crumbling mortar, 
each Liberty Brick is beautifully mounted 
in an attractively lighted glass case before 
a colored bas-relief of Independence Hall. 
Inscribed as an award to the school children 
of the state, the Liberty Brick may be sent 
as a traveling exhibit to the various SCHOOLS 
AT Wak. Finally it will remain on perma- 
nent display in the state capitol. 

Three Civilian Commands. The whole 
ScHOOLS AT WAR Program is planned 
around the three great wartime commands 
to civilians in total war, Save! Serve! Con- 
serve! They are three commands which any 
school boy or girl in any grade can carry 
out when he understands their meaning and 
their relation to each other. 

Save! That is the command whose roots 
reach deep into every sound economy. For 
a school there is a tremendous lesson in the 
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wartime significance of saving. It is a lesson 
which can be fitted into almost every unit 
of class work. For junior- and senior-high- 
school pupils it means studying the history 
of money and finance, the need for budget- 
ing and reasoned spending, and the value of 
savings for personal security and investment. 
In a broader sense, the word “Save” must 
be related to our national economy, for the 
citizen of a democracy must understand that 
upon his careful saving rests the financial 
balance of the nation. 

In the President’s 7-point anti-inflation 
program was listed this order: “Save Money 
for War Bonds and Stamps”. As part of their 
wartime service SCHOOLS AT WAR are being 
encouraged to study the 7-point anti- 
inflation program. It fits into the discussions 
of social-science, history, government, civics, 
business-arithmetic and commercial classes. 
In an effective SCHOOLS AT WAR Program, 
pupils will learn why they should save, and 
they will be given a chance for systematic 
saving through school sale of War Bonds 
and Stamps. 

The second command, Serve, means every 
kind of personal service for the school, com- 
munity and nation. To serve efficiently, a 
pupil must be trained, so the first step in 
service is learning how by taking such train- 
ing courses as first aid, home nursing, home 
and farm accident prevention, nutrition and 
canteen service, water safety, life saving, 
map-making and reading, fire-fighting, 
auxiliary police duty, and enemy plane 
spotting. Many of these are courses planned 
and taught by the American Red Cross and 
Civilian Defense. Similar courses are fre- 
quently given in the schools by qualified 
teachers. A real SCHOOL AT WaR will be one 
that provides for its pupils such chances of 
training for service. 

In addition it will enlist pupils in the 
squads requiring that training for active 
duty. A ScHOOL AT War will help its trained 
pupil volunteers to enrol in the community 
services for which they are prepared. Girls 
who have taken a Red Cross course in nutri- 


tion and canteen service might help in serv- 
ing hot lunches in the day nursery. Map 
readers may be directed to the motor corps; 
fire fighters and auxiliary police, to Civilian 
Defense groups. 

Another way to serve is by actually mak- 
ing and building. The knitters, sewers, 
builders, gardeners, canners, and bandage- 
rollers form a great production corps needed 
at home. Nearly every high-school girl and 
boy can serve in the corps if he is given 
the opportunity. 

Home-economics, agriculture, and _in- 
dustrial-arts classes will probably assume 
the lead in this work. In many schools the 
sewing classes have already made hundreds 
of garments for the Red Cross. Others have 
organized knitting teams, each to complete 
a score of beanies, mits or helmets. 

Classes in agriculture, industrial arts, and 
shop have directed clinics for repairing 
farm machinery, household equipment and 
furniture. Many a time the making of one 
new bolt is enough to service a valuable 
farm implement for the duration. 

It is advisable to organize a school pro- 
duction corps carefully and systematically, 
with statistical reports of completed items. 
The public posting of weekly reports from 
various departments will arouse further 
pupil enlistment in this branch of the serv- 
ice. 

The last command is “Conserve materials 
of all kinds”. This means caring for, repair- 
ing, and wearing last year’s coat instead of 
buying a new one. It means writing on the 
back of paper and saving string. It means 
picking up pins and paper clips, and saving 
buttons and zippers to use again. In short, 
conservation means the saving of little 
things as well as the nationwide rationing 
of major commodities. 

But more than this, the command Con- 
serve means to refrain from the purchase 
of non-essentials. This extra money diverted 
from unnecessary buying should be chan- 
neled to the purchase of War Savings 
Stamps and Bonds. Pupils may easily see 
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that they are doing two patriotic deeds in 
one when they refrain from buying up non- 
essentials and put money in War Bonds. 

School Organization. To become an effec- 
tive SCHOOL AT WaR will require centralized 
planning and resourceful leadership. Setting 
up an efficient school war council and 
delegating authority to specific faculty-stu- 
dent groups must precede the actual open- 
ing of the campaign. 

For example, all campaign publicity 
might be delegated to the journalism or 
English classes. Press releases, school paper 
news items, or bulletin board stories are 
excellent composition assignments. War 
Savings Stamp and Bond sales and records 
can be handled by business and commercial 
classes. Art pupils can provide posters and 
suitable markers for all advertising and 
exhibits. Pupil clubs can be particularly 
helpful with special events such as assembly 
programs, radio broadcasts, school War 
Stamp Dances, plays, etc. 

In the whole program it is important to 
enlist the support of all grade levels, sub- 
ject-matter classes, and pupil clubs. Direct 
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approach to the homeroom or advisory 
group will probably enlist the greatest num- 
ber of active pupil war workers, but class- 
room study is largely dependent upon a 
resourceful and ingenious faculty who recog- 
nize that in this time of crisis the affairs 
of total war are not only legitimate but man- 
datory study topics. 

They may not be listed on the state 
course of study, conceived before the world 
was blitzed out of its customary paths of 
thought and action. But the teacher who 
has vision and who also has his feet on the 
ground will recognize that total war de- 
mands the extraordinary course of study, 
not the ordinary one. 

The ScHOoLs AT WAR Program is educa- 
tionally sound because it is based upon the 
principle of learning by doing. The pupil 
in an all-out SCHOOL AT WAR will have a 
chance to share in the responsibilities and 
privileges of citizenship. As today’s pupil 
in a SCHOOL AT War he will be experienc- 
ing the joys and sacrifices required of him 
as tomorrow’s citizen. In short, he will be 
sharing America. 


Penny Milk for California Pupils 


Success of a new-type school-milk program tried 
out at 18 California playgrounds and welfare centers 
this summer has resulted in the program being 
offered for the fall and spring terms to schools in 
communities of 10,000 population or less. 

Popularly called the “penny milk” program, the 
plan has long been discussed by educators, health 
authorities, community leaders and government offi- 
cials. Main virtue of the program is that it cuts 
through former restrictive regulations to give com- 
munities a free hand locally and still obtain federal 
funds with which to reach the greatest number of 
school children with milk at a penny a half-pint. 

Reduced to its simplest terms the program oper- 
ates cooperatively between a community sponsor, 
the school children, and the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration. This latter agency is also the one 
which supplies foodstuffs to state welfare agencies 
for free distribution in connection with school lunch 
programs. 

The AMA will pay monthly the price the dairy 


farmers get from local milk distributors for Class I 
milk used in the program—if the sponsor will agree 
to charge the children not more than a penny a 
half-pint and furnish milk free to those who cannot 
afford even the penny. 

Actual cost to the sponsor has proved to be but 
a fraction of a penny per half-pint. The 18 pro- 
grams operated in California this summer varied 
from a seven mills cost to three mills profit per 
half-pint as the sponsor's share. In the latter case 
profits were used to provide milk free to non-paying 
children. 

Four steps to penny milk: (1) Determine the num. 
ber of school children who should get milk: number 
paying penny; number of non-paying. (2) Secure 
a financially-responsible primary sponsor. (g) Ask 
milk distributors the cost to deliver penny milk. Ask 
the price each pays the dairy farmer. (4) Get in 
touch with the State Office of the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration.—SaAMuEL E. Woop in 
Sierra Educational News. 








By 
WILLARD BEECHER 


OR MORE than two years THE CLEARING 

House has been rendering a public serv- 
ice by publishing a series of “pupil case- 
histories”. These are nothing more than 
records of typical children who do not 
agree with the demands of our culture. 

It seems important to point out that the 
lot of an individual can never be better 
than is allowed by the nature of the in- 
stitutions of his particular civilization. Re- 
gardless of his personal endowment, his 
effectiveness is expressed only in terms of 
the customary patterns and canalizations of 
his era and locality. His personal differ- 
ences—whether he is ahead or behind his 
time—constitute a penalty he must endure. 
His abilities cannot transcend the totem and 
tabu of his tribe. People who are “different”, 
and differences in general, are abhorred and 
feared irrespective of where they occur. 
They always threaten the institutions and 
traditions of the local in-group. 

Few of us understand the extent to which 
custom dictates even the most trivial details 
of our common life. Commonsense or rea- 
son has almost no voice in determining the 
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Eprror’s Note: The author, a consulting 
school psychologist who formerly worked 
with Alfred Adler, here offers CLEARING 
House readers his reflections on the twelve 
pupil case-histories which have appeared in 
this journal from November 1939 to the 
present. A complete reference list on the 
series is given at the end of the article. No 
doubt other followers of the series have 
reached different conclusions about its sig- 
nificance for high-school people. We shall 
be glad to consider further articles based 
upon the case-histories published thus far. 


A psychologist looks at CH’s 12 Pupil 
CASE HISTORIES | 
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manner of our expression. Custom deter- 
mines our morals, education, politics, eco- 
nomics, et al. The changes we can effect 
as individuals are infinitesimal in compari- 
son to the number of points at which we 
must and do agree with common practice. 
“Individualization” is more of a myth than 
a reality, even in its most aberrant ex- 
pression. The cost to a person who stub- 
bornly insists on being an individual is 
most often tragic. 

The movement of the human race is from 
an over-all kind of conformity to more and 
more expression of individual differences— 
but the speed of this change is glacial. Most 
of us can remember when people were 
educated in our public schools and buried 
in shrouds! Both were institutions of our 
culture and neither were designed to fit 
more than the grossest outlines of those for 
whom they were created. One of the most 
significant advances of our time is that we 
now bury people in their own clothes, 
designed to fit them while they were still 
living people. We got rid of the shroud but 
we kept the public school! It still obligingly 
fits everyone and no one for life itself. 

A study of the twelve articles published 
thus far in THe CLEARING House “pupil 
case-history” series shows that the plights 
of their young heroes and heroines are a 
price that each must pay for non-conformity. 
And it is evident in each case that these 
children are richly endowed with human 
values. Their only crime lies in the fact 
that they did not fit themselves into the 
narrow bottle-neck established by the Three 
Blind Mice, as Naomi John White calls 
them in Number 6 of the series. (The 12 
case-histories are listed at the end of this 
article.—Ed.) They stand condemned, she 
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says, not because they are inadequate as 
human beings so much as because they were 
respectful and obedient to the Mice of par- 
ents, teachers, and public-school system. 

And in each case it is evident that the 
three lovely Mice succeeded in destroying 
the self-confidence and courage of the child 
to such a degree that he, himself, could no 
longer solve his own problems. A fortunate 
few, with the aid of some understanding 
adult, detoured catastrophe and emerged 
successful. Others went down, never to rise 
again. For each case described in the series, 
thousands more struggle on to inglorious 
defeat each year, as any teacher can testify 
from his own experience. 

The cant about individualizing the cur- 
riculum, etc., fills our ears. But it has done 
little enough to alter the situation of the 
majority of these Mute, Inglorious Miltons. 
Their lot will in no way improve as long 
as we consider education-for-life correlated 
to what is known as “academic achieve- 
ment”. As long as the only human value in 
school is recognized as the ability to do 
“what the teacher says”, these pupils will 
be depreciated and degraded—mocked by 
their contemporaries, persecuted by all. 

Among the majority of teachers there is 
a tacit agreement that the child fails because 
he has a low I.Q. It is assumed that success 
in life is in direct ratio to this mystical 
entity. Just how long it will take for the 
educators to give up this favored belief, 
no one can say. Since it relieves them of 
the responsibility of learning how to edu- 
cate such children, it is probable that they 
will keep this belief for many years to come. 
The fact that it is not true will hardly stop 
the lie. 

Western Electric Company did a series 
of investigations on a group of workers, 
whom they rated according to the amount 
of work each did. Then this group was 
given I.Q. and dexterity tests! Nine men 
were examined in this way. 

The tests showed absolutely no relation 
between capacity to perform and _ their 
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actual output! The man who ranked lowest 
in output ranked highest in “intelligence”. 
A man who was about his equal in LQ. 
ranked fifth in output. Most of the “faster” 
workers rated rather poorly on the tests. 
And the man who ranked highest on a 
dexterity test ranked seventh in intelligence 
and seventh in output. The man who 
ranked highest in output scored lowest in 
intelligence! 

About the only comment one can make 
in the face of such evidence is that it is 
lucky for the men in Western Electric that 
they get paid for what they can do rather 
than on what some educator would say 
about their ability. If children could only 
know the results of these investigations they 
could “scratch their noses” at their teachers, 
as Butch Schmutch did in the fourth case- 
history. Reverence for the Three Blind 
Mice would be at an end and the Mice 
themselves would have to learn something 
from life before approaching the task of 
education! 

School teachers and school administrators 
are only a Local In-Group (in the language 
of the Anthropologists). They have the 
priestly power to inflate or maim the im- 
mature, out of all relation to the essential 
nature of the world outside schools. No one 
calls them to account for the failures of 
their incantations and their mumbo-jumbo. 
Every witch-doctor has his alibi when his 
incantations do not work. He does not have 
to prove that what is done in schools fits a 
child to meet adult problems—the bald 
assertion does the trick. Each will admit 
the failures which pass before him every 
year and stoutly insist that the inferiority 
lies in the child, rather than in the con- 
figuration of the institution called the 
school. 

Each case-history is a record of a crime 
against society—a crime supported and con- 
doned by a mechanical, robot-like institu- 
tion which irresponsibly interests itself in 
only that part of a child which may be de- 
scribed as “from the ears up”! The efficiency 
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of a school or a teacher is rated on such 
non-human factors as grades, scores, and 
medians. In the words of a popular song, 
“Did you ever see a median walking, talk- 
_ ee 

Grades, scores, medians do not love, fight, 
work, build, destroy, nor do they tell us 
much about those Fleshly Things that do! 
At least, Western Electric doesn’t think 
they do! 

There is a difference between not being 
able to do something and believing one 
can’t do something! But if a child does not 
get on in school, the fact is accepted as 
proof that he can’t. In this series of case 
studies, it is shown over and over again 
that those who “couldn't” did finally make 
progress if and when the human situation 
was altered to make it fit for a human be- 
ing! If schools took more time to get human 
situations humanly straight, such monstrous 
things as school-failures would join the 
Dodo! 

The job of a teacher is to establish the 
human dignity of the child and to interest 
him in our common, human lot so that he 
will want to train himself to be a socially 
useful member of society. The increase of 
a child’s social interest and social responst- 
bility is the fundamental task of education. 
It is about the last thing a school “can find 
time for” in its present institutionalized 
form. “The business of living together” is 
the real task of education—so we spend our 
time on tyrannizing children into memoriz- 
ing lessons! 

When will we be honest about our own 
experience? And by being honest, I mean 
admitting mistakes and taking immediate, 
drastic steps to correct them. Ask yourself 
and others just when they began to learn, 
whether their years spent in school were 
in any fundamental sense a preparation for 
life, whether they did not have to learn the 
most important things on the spot much 
later in life. (Don’t ask educators, for they 
have a vested interest in pretending that 
they learned the lessons of life in school.) 


My personal experience in asking this ques- 
tion of undeniably intelligent and socially- 
minded individuals is that they agree, al- 
most to a man, that schools and colleges 
were a serious disappointment to them. 

If we are going to make the world safe for 
Democracy, can’t we make the schools safe 
for “Funny, the Misfit”, “Edward Finchley”, 
“Butch Schmutch”, and their spiritual 
brothers and sisters? 

Does Minerva demand personal humilia- 
tion, public reproach, loss of confidence and 
self-respect from her reluctant followers? 
Is knowledge and learning so repugnant, 
or do WE make it seem to be? Honored 
customs and institutions can be wrong, you 
know! Remember the Spanish Inquisition 
and the once-respectable institution of 
slavery, imprisonment of the insane with 
criminals, public hangings of children who 
were pick-pockets. Let us not assume that 
because our schools are still culturally sup- 
ported and “respectable” that they are 
therefore moral! Remember “The Case of 
Edward Finchley”. 


PUPIL CASE-HISTORIES 
A CLEARING House Series 


1. “The Case of Edward Finchley”, by Emma L. 
Patterson. Nov. 1939, pp. 131-135. 

2. “Funny, the Misfit”, by A Superintendent. Dec. 
1939, PP. 210-212. 

3. “Mike Venner and the Principal”, by Eugene 
Youngert. March 1940, pp. 406-409. 

4. “The Case of Butch Schmutch”, by William J. 
Lodge, Jr. Sept. 1940, pp. 47-49. 

5. “The Personality of Arlene Mullon”, by Jean 
Bassford. Oct. 1940, pp. 103-106. 

6. “Three Blind Mice”, by Naomi John White. 
Nov. 1940, pp. 147-149. 

7. “The Case of Peter Gallagher”, by 
McElravy. April 1941, pp. 490-492. 

8. “The Case of Robert Kennedy”, by M. Sand- 
ford Coombs. Nov. 1941, pp. 151-155. 

g. “The Unsolved Case of Lila Archer”, by Evelyn 
F. Bailey. Dec. 1941, pp. 214-217. 

10. “The Case of Viney Turner”, by Sarah Moss 
Phillips. Jan. 1942, pp. 259-261. 

11. “The W. W. W. Club”, by Tyrus Hillway. Feb. 
1942, PP. 341-343. 

12. “The Case of John Tyrus Carroll”, by Sara 
Moss Phillips. Sept. 1942, pp. 20-23. 
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LUNCH PERIOD: 


Miss Simmons Goes Down the Line 


By 
JOSEPHINE FRISBIE 


iss SIMMONS hurried down the hall as 

fast as her dignity and sore feet 
would allow her. But even then she was 
too late. The elevator had just gone. She 
could tell from the slowly moving cable 
inside the glass-enclosed elevator shaft. At 
least it was running. It was old and broke 
down often. Sometimes it stopped between 
floors. Yesterday she had had to walk up 
those four flights. 

“You'd think he could wait a minute,” 
she mumbled to herself. 

She glanced at her watch. Already the 
hall was beginning to clear from the rush 
of the first lunch period. 

Miss Simmons frowned. She pounded 
vigorously on the glass enclosure. Nothing 
happened. She pounded again and held her 
finger on the buzzer. With a sigh of relief 
she saw the slowly-moving black cable shiver 
and come to a stop. Then it began to re- 
verse, 

A noise attracted her attention down the 
hall. There was that Linders girl again. 
She was probably just waiting till Miss 
Simmons got on the elevator; then it would 
be just like her to go out on the front steps 
and smoke a cigarette. Disgraceful. Miss 
Simmons got madder every time she thought 
about it. Of all things she hated and de- 


——-n- 


Epitor’s Note: We are ready to state at 
once that there is not a Miss Simmons on 
every faculty. And it’s just as well. But no 
doubt many readers who have been around 
will recognize Miss Simmons. The author is 
one of the counselors for girls at Central 
High School, Omaha, Neb. 


tested—somebody ought to do something. 

The elevator was filled with the usual 
people. Several teachers who nodded coolly. 
A boy on crutches. A crippled girl. And the 
little Maxwell boy who had heart trouble. 
A few grade-school youngsters and their 
teachers from across the street. But that 
Hansen boy, what was the matter with him? 
Why was he riding? He wasn’t on crutches 
and he looked a little sheepish. He was 
probably just—what was it they called it? 
—“crookin’ a ride”. She had probably better 
speak to the dean of boys after school. There 
was no sense— 

And there was that mean little boy from 
the grade school across the street. He liked 
to stand just behind the elevator boy and 
poke the buttons when he wasn’t looking. 
Then the car would stop and everyone 
would be worried for fear it was stuck again. 
But when they looked at the little boy 
they'd know. He was always gazing inno- 
cently at the ceiling. He grinned delightedly 
when the elevator boy shook his fist. 

Miss Simmons looked disapprovingly at 
the grade-school teacher on the other side 
of her, deciding for the hundredth time 
that somebody ought to do something about 
that child. He must have a terrible reputa- 
tion. Why, even in her homeroom this 
morning she had heard some of her pupils 
talking about that “mean little boy”. “. . 
will be the mother,” she had heard one of 
them say, “and I'll be the mean yittah boy.” 
A little later one of them pretended to cry. 
“Oh, ye bwoke me poor yittah—” But she 
had stopped them. They must be quiet. 
She wanted to finish grading some papers. 

Just as they stepped out of the elevator 
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Miss Simmons spied a girl slide out of her 
place in the lunch line and slip in way up 
front with one of her friends. Miss Sim- 
mons tapped the girl on the shoulder. 

“That's not democratic. You go back to 
the end of the line,” she said in a business- 
like tone, and stepped into the place her- 
self. All the other teachers who had come 
up on the elevator fell into line behind her. 

The pupils watched them and sighed. 

“Oh, good,” Miss Simmons said. “There's 
liver today. Give me that nice big piece 
right there. No, not that one. This one over 
here. Wait a minute. I believe, after all, 
this looks a little thicker.” 

She stood for a minute debating between 
carrots and spinach. Both of them were 
good for one. The woman behind the coun- 
ter held her spoon poised. She glanced up 
at the long line that had come to a complete 
stop behind Miss Simmons. 

“T'll have spinach,” she decided. “A nice, 
big helping—and put a few of those bits of 
bacon on, too.” 

The woman behind the serving table 
handed her a well-filled plate. 

Miss Simmons peered critically over the 
salad counter. That combination salad 
looked good. She picked it up and got as 
far as the checker’s stand before she dis- 
covered she had forgotten to get any dress- 
ing. 

“Why, I forgot the dressing,” she said to 
anyone who happened to be listening. 

She held her tray high and shunted it 
this way and that to avoid colliding with 
other trays coming in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

“Better look where you're going,” she 
said to a boy who almost ran into her. 

Coming back again as far as the coffee 
counter, she set her tray down. 

“I'd like a cup of coffee with lots of cream. 
And I hope you appreciate what a good 
customer I am. I don’t want any sugar. Of 
course, I never have used it but—” 

She tapped her foot impatiently. My! 
That boy was slow. She leaned over and 


shouted so that he was sure to hear in all 
this confusion. 

“But I really care for only one cup with 
my meal, Miss Lawson always has two. I 
was just wondering whether I could have 
my second cup tomorrow instead of today. 
I can’t see what difference it would make.” 

The expression on the boy’s face did not 
change. 

“I don’t know,” he said courteously 
enough. “I'll have to ask the manager.” 

He glanced up at the long line behind 
Miss Simmons. She picked up her tray and 
moved on. She walked past the checker’s 
stand without stopping, but the girl smiled 
and managed to slip her check, penciled in 
black crayon, onto the tray as she passed. 

At the cashier’s desk Miss Simmons set 
her tray down, opened the large and dilapi- 
dated purse that hung over her arm, and 
began fumbling through the old letters and 
odd pieces of paper with which it was filled. 

“I know it’s here some place,” she said. 

The cashier stood fingering the register 
keys. The pupil next in line had his check 
and dime ready. 

Miss Simmons kept looking. 

“I know it’s here,” she repeated cheer- 
fully. 

The cashier was about to motion the 
line to go around Miss Simmons when the 
latter fished out a crumpled dollar bill. 

“I knew it was there,” she said trium- 
phantly. 

But now there was the task of getting all 
those things jammed back into her purse. 
She jounced it up and down but still it 
wouldn't go shut. The cashier reached over 
and pushed the thick end of a checkbook 
down inside. Then it would snap shut. A 
corner of white paper still stuck out. The 
purse over her arm, Miss Simmons made for 
a nearby table. 

“My,” she sighed as she sank into a seat, 
“I'm all worn out before I get started eat- 
ing. My, but the pieces of liver are getting 
small.” 

No one ever said “hello” or “goodbye” 
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at the lunch table. Everybody just sat and 
ate. If, above the confusion, anyone could 
hear the remarks of the other teachers at 
the table, he sometimes added a comment or 
introduced a remark of his own. 

It was hard to hear with everybody talk- 
ing. The more noise there was the louder 
everybody shouted to make himself heard. 
Those five hundred pupils could eat more 
quietly, Miss Simmons often said. Some- 
body ought to— 

Some funny things had resulted from 
those brief lunchtime conversations. Once 
Miss Simmons herself had been the victim. 
That was the day she had been going to 
keep Ted Williams in after school for going 
to sleep in her class. But after she had heard 
that at lunch, of course she wouldn’t think 
of it. She had told him as sympathetically 
as she could that of course under the cir- 
cumstances he would not need to stay. 

Afterward, she remembered that he had 
seemed a little surprised. It was with con- 
siderable chagrin that she learned later 
that she had been—so she said—misinformed. 
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It hadn’t been his father who had been 
killed in the war. It had been his grand- 
father. And it hadn't been this war, but the 
first world war. Somehow she had always 
found it a little hard to like Ted after that. 

Today, she wasn’t quite sure what Miss 
Nelson on her left had said, but she re- 
marked in answer: 

“I don’t know what we're coming to,” 
she shouted sadly. “I gave a test this morn- 
ing and two people, two people, mind you, 
had to sharpen their pencils before we could 
begin. They were told yesterday, too,” she 
said and jabbed a piece of liver as though 
it were to blame. 

“I just took time out and gave them a 
little lecture about being ready and not 
holding up the whole class.” 

The other teachers were not quite sure 
what she had said, but they nodded sympa- 
thetically. Not one, his head bent in hungry 
eagerness over his tray, was conscious of the 
gradually thinning line of pupils filing past 
them. Not one was conscious of the steady, 
rhythmic ring of the cash register. 


500 Juniors and Seniors Evaluate School’s Offerings 


A questionnaire was administered to a representa- 
tive cross-section of more than 500 high juniors and 
seniors of the spring and summer sessions of 1940 
in the Amarillo, Tex., Senior High School. The 
questionnaire covered the following fields of in- 
quiry: (1) student plans after leaving school, (2) 
general educational value of subjects now being 
offered, (3) the place of the homeroom, assemblies, 
and activities in meeting student needs, (4) prob- 
lems of personal adjustment to and participation in 
family, social and community life, and (5) student 
recommendation for changes needed. . . . 

Judging from the viewpoint of our youth, we 
find striking highlights of this study reveal that: 

1. Many more plan to enter college than will be 
able to find employment in the white-collar posi- 
tions or professions. 

2. About 85 per cent request courses in marriage 
relations, sex hygiene and related subjects. 

3. Too many pupils indicate that the school is 
not giving them sufficient aid in selecting an oc- 


cupation and training them in the securing and 
holding of a job. 

4. A great many young people are not well ac- 
quainted with fields of employment that they may 
have to enter as soon as they leave school. 

5. History courses should be revised so as to 
appeal to the students as being worthwhile regard- 
less of the field of work they may enter. 

6. A number of other courses run history a close 
race for being impractical, and students do want 
courses that they think are practical. 

7. Girls do not like the requirement of physical 
education. 

8. Students clamor for more social activity and 
for more student participation in various phases 
of school life. 

g. A continuous revitalization of the homeroom 
seems advisable since too many pupils indicate they 
do not receive the counseling or aid needed there 
from their teachers—DorotHy Brokaw in The 
Texas Outlook. 








HISTORY TEACHING: 


Current issues are springboards to the past 


By LEO J. ALILUNAS 


UPILS in high school today do not want 

history taught as another subject which 
offers training in “mental gymnastics”. They 
are too much aroused about the world out- 
side the four walls of the classroom, and 
they want something dynamic. Their ex- 
periences, however acquired—even from 
Life, the radio, or Hollywood—have made 
them quizzical. What can the teacher offer 
them from the past that is helpful to them 
in the present? 

The teacher can do something. He can 
strike on whatever timely facts and feelings 
are “hot” in the minds of pupils. The 
startling changes in American life during 
the past decade may well be used by the 
instructor in making the study of American 
history an intriguing rather than a prosaic 
pursuit. Through a study of simple but 
live facts of past parallel situations, by a 
penetrating type of analogy and evalua- 
tion, high-school youth may be taught to 
appreciate American history and to see 
that real history is contemporary. 


Epiror’s Note: Pupils are interested in 
the present. And many of them have a 
lamentable lack of curiosity about such 
standard items in the history teacher’s rep- 
ertoire as the “Louisiana Purchase”, the 


“Lincoln-Douglas debates”, and “post-Civil- 


War reconstruction”. Those matters were all 
settled, weren’t they—and aren’t the de- 
baters dead? Here the author tells how he 
makes the past important to his pupils by 
use of present-day parallels. Mr. Alilunas 
teaches history in Dearborn, Mich., High 
School. 


The Boston Tea Party, studied per se in 
its commonly-dissected textbook form, 
usually evokes some yawns among duller 
pupils despite its element of drama. Com- 
pare the Boston Tea Party to the sit-down 
strike in Michigan a few years ago and you 
begin talking in the boy’s language. (He 
may know a labor-union member, possibly 
even a “Sit-downer’”.) 

Let him see that both were regarded as 
illegal acts. Ask him how property rights 
were affected in each case. Ask the class how 
many would condone the Sit-down Strike. 
How many would have taken part in the 
Boston Tea Party? Given an analogy, pupils 
will really begin to think of the Boston Tea 
Party in its historical implications. Some 
pupils have even wondered whether Ameri- 
can history to be written might show that 
the Sit-down Strike was just as significant 
an influence im the labor movement of the 
twentieth century as the Boston Tea Party 
was in relation to the American Revolution, 
although from the standpoint of property 
both were considered illegal acts. 

You might approach the discovery and 
settlement of America by inquiring why we 
have a number of refugee pupils in our 
school. A survey of nationalities represented 
in the classroom is an effective point of de- 
parture. Immigration as a systematic and 
continuous theme in American history is 
only beginning to be exploited by histori- 
ans and by teachers. 

Pupils today are just as aware as adults 
that America is one of the few remaining 
democratic countries in a world which seem- 
ingly has been stampeded by dictatorial 
systems. Liberty is taking on a fresh mean- 
ing. Yet the usual study of the American 
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Revolution does anything but fascinate a 
sixteen-year-old. 

How many youth who are exposed to a 
study of the Revolution are told that the 
Declaration of Independence was unique, 
a revolutionary doctrine for its day? How 
many pupils tie up the American Revolu- 
tion with the French Revolution, the In- 
dustrial Revolution, all forces by which a 
more liberal government and a better way 
of life for more people came to prevail? 

Recently one of my classes discussed vari- 
ous aspects of financing the Revolutionary 
War, and the phenomena of inflation as it 
operated during the period was noted. The 
discussion brought up such questions as 
why do wars, whether they be the American 
Revolution, the Civil War, the World 
War I, or this present war, cause inflation? 
Can anything be done in the United States 
to control prices or wages? Can we learn 
anything from experiences of other societies 
with inflation? 

The other day in another class the ques- 
tion of the Civil War being fought all over 
again was raised in relation to defense 
migration, which has brought hundreds of 
southerners into the Detroit area. Pupils 
have been quick to note aspects of the cur- 
rent “sectionalism”, which has been ex- 
pressed in a subtle kind of economic and 
social friction between southern migrants 
and the so-called immigrant stock. 

A study of the background of the Revolu- 
tionary War and the Reconstruction Period, 
with the problems it brought, is much more 
meaningful with this sort of preparation 
than by assigning so many pages. 

Life magazine has again been voted the 


most popular among our high-school pupils, 
according to our school library poll. When 
my second-semester American history class 
was about to study the Trans-Mississippi 
Frontier, many pupils had already read 
the issue dealing with South Dakota, and 
quite a few remembered the famous drought 
which visited the Great Plains. Some pupils 
had read The Grapes of Wrath. 

When the pupils were ready to study 
the settlement and development of the vari- 
ous types of frontiers across the Mississippi, 
they had a fund of experience to draw upon 
and to fit in with additional knowledge un- 
covered through text readings. 

To interest high-school youth in the De- 
troit area in labor problems is not difh- 
cult. They have personally seen how De- 
troit’s industrial life has been marked by 
a wave of strikes. They are aware of the 
power of labor. Once curiosity is aroused, 
pupils can be led into a study of historical 
aspects of the labor problem. 

Only a few situations have been pre- 
sented in this article to show the need for 
streamlining the instruction of American 
history. There is no necessity for abandon- 
ing the unit plan, the topical plan, the 
chronological method, or whatever pro- 
cedures teachers are using. What we teachers 
must realize is that the present intrigues 
youth decidedly more than does the past. 
We need to eliminate much trivia which 
we heretofore have compressed into pupils’ 
minds for the purpose of examinations, and 
which they promptly and cheerfully shed. 
We need to raise vital questions and supply 
relevant, significant material about the past 
in relating it to present problems. 


Un-Civic History 


If world history is to fulfill its civic purpose it 
stands to reason that the statement of its aims 
should be definite and meaningful and the content 
of the course carefully selected to realize these aims. 
Many topics of history study do not make valuable 
contributions to worthy civic ideals, intelligent vot- 


ing, or tolerant public opinion. In fact some fields 
of history might well be omitted from a course for 
high-school pupils, who are not historical scholars, 
but who are very average young American citizens 
in the making—Ctarice J. Weepen in The Social 
Studies. 
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Department of ideas, plans and news 
on the high schools’ part in the war 


Fighting Definition 
“Democracy is everything you have to do to be 
free.”"—A seventh-grade boy of Davey Junior High 
School, East Orange, N.J., quoted in Education for 
Victory. 


City’s Schools Are Junior 
West Points 


New York City high schools have become “armed 
service preparatory schools”, reports the New York 
Post. And the Army and Navy have helped in re- 
writing the courses of study. Following are some 
points in the program: 

1. The largest single endeavor will be to make 
all of the children air-minded. 

2. There is a tough “Commando-type” physical- 
training program for boys. 

3. Special instruction is being given to boys in 
the uses of guns, ships, and tanks, with all mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, and other scientific 
problems being related to warfare. Instead of the 
old Mercator-map geography, this subject is taught 
in the global sense, and pre-flight aeronautics 
courses are linked with it. 

4. Many special courses are offered in the me- 
chanical skills and trades that the armed services 
require. 

5. English classes will study stories dealing with 
air conquest instead of Scott's novels. And the fight 
for freedom will be the chief lesson drawn from 
history instruction. 

6. Older boys are given pre-induction courses for 
military training to anticipate their service with 
the Army, Navy, or Air Corps. 


Wartime Science Activities 


Activities of high-school science pupils that will 
help to win the war are listed in Science Clubs of 
America War Service Bulletin. Mimeographed copies 
may be obtained for 25 cents from Science Service, 
1719 N St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


City Calls for 25,000 Pupil 
Air-Raid Messengers 


A call for 25,000 high-school pupils of Philadel- 
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phia to act as air-raid messengers is being made by 
the Philadelphia Council of Defense. 

Speakers for the Council visited the schools to 
tell the pupils how they could volunteer, and take 
part in the war effort by carrying official messages 
should other means of communication fail. 

When the required number of message bearers 
has been registered and trained, the service will be 
organized along the lines of the air-raid-warden 
service, with the “duty post” as the working unit. 
At each post a messenger will be available at any 
hour. (THE CLearInc House recommended such a 
plan in an editorial, Feb. 1942, pp. 367-8——Eb.) 


Many War-Job Trainees Lack 
Specific Skills 


War-job students in New York City are being 
badly trained, reports the New York Post, and most 
of those who complete their courses can’t get jobs— 
because they are still unqualified. 

The U. S. Employment Service (New York City), 
continues the Post, admits that of its registrants 
who took war-training courses this year, 74% were 
unable to get jobs in the trades they had studied. 
Reasons given for the resulting wastage of effort, 
manpower, and money are: 

1. General instruction in a trade instead of train- 
ing for a specific job. (For example, a student may 
be trained in “welding”, rather than trained as 
an acetylene welder of stainless steel.) 

2. Inadequate personal attention is given students 
because of overcrowded classes. (An expert reported 
visiting a class in a technical high school and find- 
ing it jammed with 50% more students than it 
should have had. The students were “up against 
each other”, and there were too many of them for 
the instructor to give the individualized instruction 
demanded by the work they were studying.) 

But, says the Post, defenders of the war-training 
program in New York City point out that it is 
being improved steadily. General training will be 
“pretty well eliminated” in favor of training for 
specific jobs. And interviews of prospective trainees 
will be more thorough. 

(Readers are referred to “The Metal Trades: 
Suggestions from a War Factory”, anonymous, THE 
CLEARING House, September 1942, pp. 38-40.—Ed.) 
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We Must Find More Scrap 
Metal Right Now! 


Scrap steel and iron collection was lagging 15% 
behind the requirements of steel mills at the last 
report of the War Production Board. To keep pro- 
duction up for the remainder of 1942, there must 
be an average monthly collection of 2,833,000 tons 
of scrap steel and iron. 

Tin-can collection also is way behind—crippled, 
announces the government, by the rumors that only 
in cities where detinning plants are situated should 
cans be collected. All cans can be used, from what- 
ever source they come. In smaller communities it 
may be necessary to accumulate cans for a period 
to make up a freight carload—or arrangements may 
be made to turn them over to bottlers’ trucks. 


Pupils Write Leaflets for Our 
Flyers to Drop on Enemy 


Last spring Edward L. Herbst gave his English 
classes at New Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
a victory problem to inject a timely motivation into 
their composition work, he reports in High Points. 
The problem: 

Suppose your government asked you to write a 
stirring appeal which American flyers would drop 
by the millions to the civilian populations of Ger- 
many, Japan, France, or Italy. 

The project began with a class discussion of the 
purpose of similar leaflets that had been dropped 
behind the enemy lines by American, British, and 
Soviet flyers. Various appeals to the people in 
enemy territory were considered. The actual writing 
was begun in class and finished at home. 

The dramatic quality of the idea, reports Mr. 
Herbst, produced enthusiastic, vigorous self-expres- 
sion in writing. It caused a searching re-examination 
and re-emphasis of our notion of democracy, and 
helped to clarify the pupils’ thinking on war aims. 


Guidance Counselors Are “Air 
Forces Advisers” 


With the nation-wide emphasis on aviation edu- 
cation in high schools, some guidance counselors 
now carry the secondary title of “Air Forces Ad- 
viser”, reports Education for Victory. 

Guidance men who are being besieged by air- 
minded pupils with questions will be glad to know 
that a bulletin board chart entitled “26 Job Op- 
portunities in the United States Army Air Forces” 
is now available through the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Charts or pamphlets concerning job oppor- 
tunities in other branches of the armed forces are 


also available. Qualifications, aptitudes, etc., for 
each job are listed. 


Flushing High’s Commandos 
Train Strenuously 


To develop strength and stamina in future war 
workers and fighters, Flushing, N.Y., High School 
last spring organized two boys’ groups, the Flushing 
Commandos and the Junior Commandos, reports 
H. B. Larsen in High Points. 

To become a Flushing Commando, a boy must 
pass the following physical achievement test: 

Dip 10 times on parallels (or do 20 push-ups) 

Chin 10 times 

Climb ropes without feet 

Vault over elephant at 5 feet 

Pick up and carry own weight 100 yards (fire- 
man’s Carry) 

High jump 4 feet 

Step and leap 16 feet 

Running broad jump 16 feet 

Front circle on horizontal 

Run each of following: 44 mile in under 62 sec.; 
Y% mile in under 24 min.; 1 mile in under 6 min. 

To become a Junior Commando, a boy must 
perform in the same ten events at lowered minimum 
standards. For instance, he must chin 7 times in- 
stead of 10, high jump g feet 6 inches instead of 
4 feet, etc. And all Commandos must receive a 
passing mark in health education. 

“In the short time that these tests have been 
given,” writes Mr. Larsen, “it is astonishing to see 
how quickly our boys have improved. 

“It is up to us, the physical educators of America, 
to see to it that our boys and girls are prepared 
physically, mentally, and spiritually for the wartime 
trials that lie before them.” 


Student Councils Crack Down 
on Pupil Driving 

Many high-school student councils in Michigan 
have campaigned among their student bodies to cut 
down on unnecessary pupil driving of the family 
car, reports Michigan Education Journal. 

And so pleasure rides, transportation to the dance 
in order to impress Sally, or short motor trips to 
the drug store for an afternoon sarsaparilla are 
becoming unfashionable in some high-school circles. 


U.S. War Information Films 
for School Use 


A List of U. S. War Films is a new bulletin 
available to schools upon request from the Bureau 


(Continued on next page) 
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of Motion Pictures, Office of War Information, 
Washington, D.C, 

A comprehensive program for the production and 
distribution of official government 16mm sound mo- 
tion pictures about the war has been developed 
and put into operation by the Bureau of Motion 
Pictures. These films, planned to inform the Amer- 
ican people about the war effort and what they 
can do to help, are available to schools and com- 
munity organizations through more than 150 es- 
tablished film libraries and film rental agencies in 
all parts of the country. 

The Bureau's policy is that in addition to trans- 
portation costs, distributors are permitted to make 
a service charge to the users not to exceed 50 cents 
for the first subject and 25, cents for each additional 
subject included in a single shipment. 

Schools interested in obtaining official government 
war films for use in a planned program of war 
information should seek information directly from 
their usual sources for 16mm films. A number of 
new films were issued during the summer, and 
the Bureau will release others each month. 


A Physical-Ed. Program for 
Wartime Schools 


A stepped-up physical-education program to make 
wartime pupils in junior and senior high schools 
physically fit is recommended in “Notes on Educa- 
tion and the National Emergency” (No. 4), bulle- 
tin of the College of Education, University of Colo- 
rado: 

1. A weekly time allotment of 450 minutes under 
capable leadership for pupils in junior and senior 
high schools. This would provide a full hour of 
physical education every day and allow adequate 
time for dressing. 

2. In addition to this an after-school intramural 
program under competent supervision for pupils 
who want further activity. (Children of junior- 
high-school age need 3 to 4 hours a day of vigor- 
ous activity, and of senior-high-school age, 2 to § 
hours a day.) 


Homerooms Adopt Local Boys 
in Armed Forces 


Each homeroom of Davey Junior High School, 
East Orange, N.J., has adopted from 1 to 5 men 
in service—and the school’s motto is “A letter a 
day to our boys far away”, reports Education for 
Victory. 

The men adopted are former pupils of the school, 
relatives of pupils, or neighbors. Not letters alone, 
but presents, copies of the school newspaper, cartoon 


scrapbooks, and other tokens of remembrance are 
sent to the adoptees. 

In return, the pupils get not only letters, but also 
visits from correspondents who are home on fur- 
lough. Seldom a day goes by but men in uniform 
visit the halls, classrooms, and assembly. And many 
times they can be seen lunching in the cafeteria 
with a group of their old teachers. It all adds up 
in morale. 


“Mess Feeding” Course 


A course in “mess feeding” is offered by one 
Connecticut high school, to prepare boys for service 
in the armed forces, reports Education for Victory. 


Memorial Flag for Alumni 
Who Die for Country 


Last July the University of North Dakota hoisted 
a memorial flag to its g alumni who have died in 
the service of their country in the present war. The 
University believes that this is the first ceremony 
of its kind in any school in the United States. The 
flag is solid blue, with g white stars. 

High schools that adopt a similar idea might be 
wise in leaving plenty of room for additional stars. 
This looks like a long and a tough war. In schools 
that have such a flag, an apt thought can be kept 
always in mind: “Let's put more imagination and 
energy into our war work—to keep stars off that 
flag!” 


Teachers Interpret Conditions 
to Pupils, Public 


Interpretation to the community of wartime 
problems and conditions has been undertaken by 
the teachers of Manhattan, Kan., in two points of 
a 7-point resolution passed by the city teachers’ 
association, reports Donald Parrish in Kansas 
Teacher. 

The association will serve as an agency for dis- 
tribution of information and the interpretation 
of the governmental policies necessary for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war, such as study of 
why rubber and paper stocks are limited, and how 
the present available supplies can best be utilized; 
why war stamps and bonds must be purchased; why 
the Red Cross should be supported; and why 
some generally practiced freedoms may have to be 
temporarily curtailed. 

The teachers also undertake to aid the thinking 
of the community, especially the pupils, toward a 
realization that we are in a difficult and perhaps 
long-drawn-out struggle which will require sacri- 
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fices unheard of in our lifetime, and in all proba- 
bility, the whole history of our country. 


Homerooms Go Pan-American 


As part of the Pan-American program of Lincoln 
High School, Alpine, Utah, each homeroom chose 
a different country in the Western Hemisphere for 
study, and gave a special interpretive program on it. 
And each homeroom prepared a folder of basic 
study materials on the country of its choice, for 
use by future classes. 


More Than Bandages, Cookies 


In few communities is there a dearth of volun- 
teers to sew, to roll bandages, to bake cookies, to do 
anything that willing hands can do. But there is 
not a community in the country where the war 
effort could not be strengthened by attention to 
problems of the kind suggested here: Poor nutri- 
tion, inadequate schooling, housing, recreation, and 
welfare facilities for families of worker inevitably 
affect the mobilization for all-out production and 





Report to Us 


Readers are requested to submit reports 
on what is being done or planned in their 
schools to back the nation’s war effort— 
activities, classroom instruction, adminis- 
trative procedures, etc. We welcome letters, 
mimeographed materials, school bulletins, 
short articles of 100 to 600 words, and full- 
length articles up to 2,500 words on this 
subject. We shall undertake to publish or 
abstract the ideas and reports that would 
be of interest to other schools. Send to 
Forrest E. Long, Editor, THE CLEARING 
House, 207 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 











breed discontent which weakens the war effort.— 
R. W. T. in Journal of American Association of 
University Women. 


Eight Points in Wartime Physical-Fitness 
Program for Public Schools 


Following is the wartime physical-education plat- 
form of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation: 

1. As shown by the draft, 50% of American youth 
have disabling defects, hence: It is necessary to have 
medical examinations for every young person of 
school age, the type of examination and the organ- 
ization necessary to be determined by organized 
medicine and public health. 

2. The neglected defects in childhood are the 
same defects which prevent acceptance for service, 
hence: It is important to secure the early correction 
of every remediable defect, the ways and means to 
be determined by the family and the community. 

3. Many young persons violate health practices 
because they do not know how to live, hence: There 
should be emphasis upon rest and sleep, nutrition, 
recreation, exercise, mental and social hygiene, 
medical and dental care in order to develop desir- 
able patterns of living. 

4. Many children fail to grow properly, are weak, 
are unable to protect themselves adequately in 
emergencies, and lack recreational skills, hence: 
All children should be taught motor skills which 
promote growth, development, safety, and recrea- 
tion suitable to age, sex, and condition of health. 
A program of physical education consisting only 
of weight lifting, strength stunts, calisthenics, march- 


ing, or similar exercises is too limited for the needs 
of growing boys and girls. 

5. The things children learn in school should 
function in their lives now and afterwards in ci- 
vilian life, hence: The program should consist of 
rhythms, games, sports, athletics, and body-building 
activities, the latter directed particularly to the 
arms and upper back. The program should extend 
competitive interschool athletics suitable for indi- 
viduals concerned. 

6. There are many desirable facilities and oppor- 
tunities in the community, hence: In conjunction 
with the regular program of the school, wide use 
should be made of community and state facilities 
and opportunities for camping, hiking, riding, boat- 
ing, and other similar out-of-doors activities. 

7. Vitality, strength, and skills cannot be de- 
veloped without adequate time, hence: In order to 
develop agility, skills, ruggedness, strength, and 
endurance, a daily program of participation under 
qualified instructors throughout childhood and 
youth should be provided. 

8. No comprehensive programs are possible with- 
out facilities, hence: Communities should provide 
adequate indoor and outdoor facilities, including 
facilities for swimming, in order to make possible 
a desirable program of physical education for all 
children and youth. 











Taking the Lag Out of Our 


GREAT 


OBJECTIVE 


By REED FULTON 


HE GREATEST weakness in a democratic 
j pe lies in its failure to require any 
contribution on the part of the individual. 
We do not wish to be dictatorial and hence 
a person can enjoy the freedoms of a de- 
mocracy for an indefinite time as a parasite, 
and, as such, will be tolerated because of a 
basic assumption of democracy. That as- 
sumption is that the benefits of a democracy 
will cause the individual to contribute in 
order to preserve the source of the benefits. 
That assumption is false. Many a person 
will take without contributing, until his 
hand is forced. 

Sounds complicated, doesn’t it? Well, it 
isn’t. Put it this way: trying to get some- 
thing for nothing is more ingrained in 
human nature than is the Golden Rule. 
Perhaps that is the outcome of the primitive 
struggle for existence and, as such, perhaps 
it represents a law of nature at work. 

So, you say, if that is the case, education 
can’t do anything about it. And there is 
where the democratic lag obstructs our 
pathway toward free living. We think noth- 
ing can be done, and so nothing is done. 
But education can do something in a simple 
fashion. If we can love freedom enough to 
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Eprror’s Note: Jn this article, the author 
emphasizes the importance of the classroom 
teacher's part in making democracy a work- 
ing, living reality in our schools. Mr. Fulton 
asks us to quit lulling ourselves to sleep over 
the theories of the problem, and shows how 
we can go into action and begin taking up 
the lag. The author is principal of West 
Seattle High School, Seattle, Wash. 
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die for it, we can love freedom enough to 
educate for it intelligently. Here is a para- 
dox: We can save democracy for all of us, 
only by saving democracy from itself. 

In the past this has been accomplished 
in times of crisis by a wave of emotional 
patriotism, but an analysis of the public 
mind up to December 7, 1941 indicates far 
more reluctance to respond to patriotic 
propaganda. The reason for this lies in the 
education for Peace which grew out of the 
first World War. 

Education for peace is valuable but is in- 
adequate. What we must have is powerful 
education for democracy, and it should be 
of a nature which does not shy away from 
the word democracy in fear of boring some- 
one. As long as we edge around our prob- 
lem, as long as we invalidate education by 
saying that “democracy cannot be taught, it 
must be caught”, we give the dictator na- 
tions a tremendous advantage. If we are 
smart enough to acknowledge what Hitler 
has accomplished in conditioning youth to 
his purposes, we shall solve the problem of 
education for democracy. 

We must do all that we can to create an 
eagerness to work for the common good as a 
voluntary act, but as a part of this training 
we must require participation where neces- 
sary. The act of participation will tend to 
breed the voluntary eagerness. 

Let us require all pupils to experience 
classrooms where democracy is developed; 
where there is a spirit of cooperative learn- 
ing; where children and teachers and par- 
ents plan and work together; where pupils 
are lead and propelled by various pressures 
toward self-reliance; where intelligent, un- 
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emotional problem-solving is _ stressed; 
where social competence on a par with 
mental power is expected. 

Democracy begins with self-control. So 
democratic education begins with simple 
training in starting work each period and 
sustaining effort without dictatorship; from 
there it spreads out into every school and 
home experience. Democratic education 
seeks to broaden the insight of the pupil 
so that there emerges a responsibility for 
the welfare of the wider group. 

We must use as much brilliant technique 
in developing self-regulation, as we have 
used in securing subject mastery. We have 
waited overlong. As a result democracy has 
its back to the wall and the wolves of 
slavery are closing in. . . You don’t believe 
it? Melodramatic piffle? Then the good old 
American complacency still has you in a 
coma. 

Well, let’s get away from generalities. . . 

If you want to reduce the lag between 
the theory of a so-called democratic school 
and actual practice, begin with an invita- 
tion such as the following: 

Dear Teacher: You are invited to con- 
tribute ideas in answer to the question: 
What teacher-attitudes are desirable in a 
democratic school? For example: “In a 
democratic school the teacher welcomes the 
Opportunity for creative participation.” 

In such an invitation there is a double 
purpose: (1) Teachers will educate them- 
selves in part by considering their answers. 
(2) Replies may be useful in creating a 
faculty viewpoint. 

Obviously there is only one way to get rid 
of a teacher-dictated classroom situation: 
the teacher must change his thinking. He 
must see the injurious results of a steady 
diet of the question-answer method. He 
must see the development of initiative, the 
power to plan and execute and replan, as 
vital in a democracy. He must brand knowl- 
edge as injurious unless it be utilized for 
the common good. He must be convinced 
that the creation of intelligent purpose in 


the minds of youth is possible. 

May we run through some of the answers 
given by teachers in response to the ques- 
tion cited? And perhaps add a word of 
comment? 

Teachers say that in a democratic school 
the teacher feels himself a part of the ad- 
ministration of the school. Yes, he is given 
a democratic opportunity through the 
small-group conference to plan and pass 
judgment on procedure. He assumes wise 
responsibility in any and all parts of the 
work of the school if he is an earnest ad: 
vocate of democracy. He accepts his part 
of the laboratory supervision in teaching 
democracy. 

The teacher sees his work as a part of the 
whole. And isn’t such willingness to in- 
tegrate and subordinate, the life blood of 
democracy? How can we have a democracy 
with subject-bound, selfish teachers? This 
doesn’t refer alone to subject matter. It in- 
cludes the activity of the teacher in corri- 
dors, in assemblies, in school and com- 
munity enterprises. No teacher in a demo- 
cratic school affirms: “I was hired to teach 
mathematics and nothing more.” 

The teacher has a wholesome respect for 
and consideration of the honest beliefs and 
efforts of other departments and indi- 
viduals. Tolerance, eh? No _ intellectual 
snobbery. No narrow prejudice. Broad 
vision and thoughtful evaluation. In this 
the example set by the teacher is of far- 
reaching significance in protecting the 
mental hygiene of the school. 

The teacher himself has the learning at- 
titude. Do you see the importance of that 
viewpoint? Democracy depends upon the 
TRUTH brought up to date. Democracy 
cannot be static; it has to grow or else it 
dies. So knowledge is the life blood—Shucks! 
That’s what we said about “cooperation”. 
But it goes just as well for “knowledge”. 

The teacher convinces pupils that there is 
a mutual responsibility to make the corri- 
dors, the class, the school, the city, etc., a 
good place in which to live. Here is a pro- 
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found fact: democracy ceases when action is 
impelled from outside the citizenry. So edu- 
cation must create the desire for democratic 
well-being. That desire must burn in the 
breasts of our children so strongly that even 
under war-time emergency the people do 
not abdicate, they merely delegate any dic- 
tatorial authority. And the schools must be- 
come laboratories of democracy in order 
to preserve that condition. 

The teacher recognizes that the school 
has the obligation to educate for democracy, 
but not to surrender to adolescent vagaries. 
The smart teacher doesn’t teach English, 
or science, by withdrawing from the process. 
But a lot of teachers and executives have 
the mistaken idea that if you allow pupils 
to vote at every turn, if you set up a court 
in which adolescents sit in judgment on 
their fellows, that, by blessed miracle, 
pupils are prepared for a democracy. 
Directed experience is part of the educa- 
tional process but by no means the total. 
The right to vote, in itself, is of far less 
significance than the power to discuss with- 
out emotionalism. This eagerness to dis- 
cover the TRUTH through every point of 
view can be developed in every subject field, 
in every classroom. 

The teacher develops the conviction in the 
minds of all that individuals are of first 
importance. Some persons have difficulty in 
coinciding the doctrine of individual free- 
dom and the doctrine of laboring for the 
common good. The ideas really are not 
opposite, provided you accept the following 
realistic statement: since the individual can- 
not exist in a vacuum, his freedoms can- 
not exist for long except in relationship 
to the common good. 

So it is that education for democracy 
must focus upon the individual active in 


society. Not alone upon the individual. 
There must be a balance which allows the 
good to the majority to control the pur- 
poses of the state. 

To this end, the teacher should “draw 
out” youth in performance instead of being 
so often concerned with “putting them in 
their places”. 

But the reduction of the lag in democracy 
does not come alone through teacher ac- 
tivity. Let’s call in our pupils for consulta- 
tion. Here’s how pupil participation can be 
achieved: 

(1) Educate pupils to recognize the 
threads of democracy within their school. 
Most of them lack any basis for comparison 
and so fail to see evidences of the American 
Way. For that matter, perhaps your school 
is 100 per cent teacher dominated. 

(2) Draw pupils into discussion. 

We might start with an invitation to the 
presidents of various pupil organizations. 
Our discussion over a series of conferences 
covers such questions as: 

1. What must a pupil do to carry his 
share of the load? 

2. How shall the pupil be brought to ade- 
quate self-control? 

3. Would the school be more democratic 
if we had a student court, student hall 
patrols, student patrol of study hall? 

4. If a pupil has not participated in mak- 
ing a regulation is he free to disregard the 
regulation? 

5. How can the student body arrive at a 
statement of reasonable standards? 

These questions are samples. Different 
schools will have different problems. From 
your discussions with teachers and pupils 
will come a new sharing of responsibilities 
and a reduction in the lag in democracy in 
your school. 


* 


The Necrology Business 


“About the only thing our state journal does in 
the way of letting us know what other teachers 
within the state are doing is to publish an obituary 


column.”—A New England teacher (state not given) 
quoted by H. M. Larrerty in New York State Educa- 
tion, 
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A school system prepares for shortages: 


Teachers Take Maintenance 
and Repair Course 


By GEORGE A. BOYCE 


HE CLEARING House is to be congratu- 

lated on its fine coverage of the wartime 
problems and activities of high schools. I 
have been particularly interested in the 
many brief, to-the-point reports on what the 
schools are doing in connection with the 
war, in the “Schools for Victory” depart- 
ment. 

Out here in the Navajo Indian country, 
where we have eight Indian boarding 
schools and forty-seven day schools, most of 
our efforts have been concentrated in that 
direction. Many of the problems faced by 
rural schools in such an isolated country 
are very different from most other sections 
of the nation. Nevertheless, the following 
projects which we have organized may be 
of interest to others. 

We are pressed with a growing scarcity 
of men trained to repair and maintain 
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Eprtor’s Note: Dr. Boyce is superintend- 
ent of schools for the Navajo branch of the 
U. S. Indian School system, at Window 
Rock, Ariz. His eight high schools and 
forty-seven elementary schools are spread 
over adjoining parts of four states. This 
school system faces a growing scarcity of 
men trained to repair and maintain equtp- 
ment, etc. This summer, experts who were 
still available were made instructors for a 
two-week session attended by the women 
teachers as well as the men. Here Dr. Boyce 
tells how the practical subjects covered have 
helped to assure maintenance of the 
schools’ program. 


equipment, so women who have heretofore 
been merely classroom teachers or house- 
wives must do these things if we are to main- 
tain a program at all. To meet this situa- 
tion we organized a two weeks’ summer 
session to be devoted to the following 
practical subjects, with instruction being 
given by local maintenance and repair men 
who are still available. 


1. Care and Operation of Motor Vehicles 


This includes mechanical principles, 
theory of internal combustion engines, cool- 
ing systems, transmissions, batteries and 
ignition systems, and braking systems. Also 
proper driving for prevention of break- 
downs, rules of safety, safety equipment, 
and making minor repairs to tires, lights, 
spark plugs, etc. 


2. Care and Operation of Special Equipment 


This includes such items as refrigerators, 
washing machines, sewing machines, furni- 
ture, etc. 


3. Care of Building Interiors 


This includes care of floors, floor cover- 
ings, repair of walls, replacing windows, 
painting, color schemes, etc. 


4. Care of Building Exteriors 


This includes maintenance and repair of 
roofs, care and repair of chimneys, exterior 
painting and cement work, construction and 
repair of sidewalks, and the like. Planning 
of landscaping and planting and care of 
trees, shrubs and grasses are also included. 
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5. Operation and Maintenance of Heating, 
Lighting, and Power Utilities 


This includes water systems, gasoline en- 
gines, lighting systems, operation and care 
of stoves and boilers and plumbing systems. 


6. Foods 


Menu-planning, use of left-overs, nutri- 
tion, canning and preserving, storage of 
foods, gardening, etc., were studied. 


7. Sewing 


Mending, making of garments, knitting, 
etc., were studied under this category. 


8. Laundering and cleaning 


This includes procedures and methods of 
proper laundering, sanitary dish washing, 
cleaning of tables, walls, floors, personal 
hygiene and sanitation. 


LETTERS: After proper preparation, letters of 
application for teaching positions were written by 
93 prospective high-school teachers in education 
classes of the University of Wisconsin, reports Phil 
C. Lange in Journal of Educational Research. And 
experienced administrators who ranked the letters 
on the basis of “general appeal” classified only 10 
of the gg letters as “worthy of careful consideration”. 
Bad English and ignorance of acceptable forms in 
business correspondence were rampant. Following 
are the per cents of letters by type of error: 
punctuation, 83%; diction, 71%; consistency, 56%; 
spelling, 54%. And 8 other types of errors were 
found in from 51% to 20% of the letters. The letters 
of those who had majored in language or English 
had a slightly lower average quality than the letters 
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Eprror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent, or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. 


Might not such courses for housewives in 
a community be an interesting project for 
any public-school system? 

We are capitalizing on these new abilities 
of our teachers by getting them to use vari- 
ous aspects of the institutional operation of 
the schools for the education of children. 
With transportation getting scarce, it is 
difficult to take the children on field trips 
to industrial enterprises. However, within 
the four walls of the school building is to 
be found a great cross-section of modern 
industrial civilization. By giving such 
courses as those described in this article, 
and by making the actual equipment of 
the school buildings the laboratory equip- 
ment for the course, teachers are in a much 
better position to make intimate use of these 
facilities as their own educational labora- 
tory. 


FINDINGS «+ * * 


of the remainder of the 93. The worst letter of all, 
with g9 errors, was written by an English major! 


SPANISH: The Pan-American movement is hav- 
ing quite an effect on teaching of Spanish in 
Pennsylvania high schools, reports Pennsylvania 
Public Instruction. In 1940, only 104 high schools 
in the State offered Spanish courses, as compared 
with 184 in 1942—an increase of 77%. Enrolment 
in Spanish classes, 12,613 in 1940, had risen to 
18,041 in 1942—a jump of 43% in two years, There 
was an “apparent infiltration of Spanish into rural 
high schools”. 


WAR CHANGES: Last spring, 95 Indiana school 
systems reported to The Indiana Teacher a total of 
163 new courses added to the curriculum as a result 
of the war crisis. Leading among the new courses 
were those in aeronautics, 39; social studies, 37; 
industrial arts, 33; mathematics, 14; health and 
physical education, 13. In addition, numerous 
modifications and changes in content of existing 
courses were reported. Most of the courses elimi- 
nated by these schools since war began were in the 
field of foreign languages. Eight school systems 
dropped courses in French; 5, courses in German; 
and 4, courses in Latin. 








Citizenship Activities of Lakewood 


STUDENT COUNCIL 


By 
DAN PINTO 


N LaKEwoop High School the student 
I council is used as a means for putting 
into practice much of our philosophy of 
education. Briefly, that philosophy is as 
follows: Every pupil should make an effort 
to work up to his capacity and take part 
in the extracurricular activities in which he 
is interested, and at all times manifest a 
cooperative, healthy, cultural and whole- 
some attitude. “To train for a democracy, 
we must live a democracy. Education in a 
democracy, both within and without the 
school, should develop in each individual 
the knowledge, interest, ideas, habits, and 
powers whereby he will find his place and 
use that place to shape both himself and a 
democratic society for ever nobler ends.” 

Our student council, through its numer- 
ous activities, seeks to unify the school. Its 
organization is based on the homeroom 
idea, with each homeroom group electing 
two representatives to the student council, 
one regular and one alternate. Each student 
council representative is then able to report 
the doings of the council to his homeroom. 
He also assumes charge of the discussion 
in his homeroom every Monday, and sub- 
mits all suggestions to the council in writ- 
ing. Thus we try to make every pupil feel 
that one of his ideas may become a part 
of the cooperative plan. 


— #-- - 


Eprror’s Note: Jn an attempt to deter- 
mine just how successful the Student Coun- 
cil activities of his school have been in 
developing good citizenship, the author 
concluded his study by writing this article. 
Mr. Pinto is sponsor of the Student Council 
of Lakewood, N.J., High School. 
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To develop intelligent voters is another 
goal of our student council. Every year the 
council conducts an election to determine 
who shall take over the municipal offices of 
Lakewood. The elected pupils assume this 
honor and responsibility during Boys’ and 
Girls’ Week. 

Two months before the election a gen- 
eral announcement is made to the school, 
giving full particulars. Any group of pupils, 
both boys and girls, are eligible to form a 
party. The elective offices are five Town- 
ship Committeemen, Justice of the Peace, 
Assessor, Tax Collector, and Road Super- 
visor, and there is also a list of appointive 
officers. The appointments are made by the 
successful township committee candidates, 
which means that the most successful party 
receives the power to make the most ap- 
pointments. 

A deadline is set for announcing the 
parties and their candidates, and about 
three weeks is allowed for electioneering 
and campaigning. Last year four parties 
were entered: the Progressive, Wig, Swing, 
and Dark Horse. The Progressive and Wig 
were conservative and the Swing and Dark 
Horse radical. 

Everyone in school was greatly interested 
as the voting day approached. Ballots were 
printed and distributed by the student 
council, whose members also conducted the 
balloting in each homeroom and an election 
board was appointed by the council. No 
party was overwhelmingly victorious. 

Surely, talks by candidates and their sup- 
porters bring to the high school some of 
the procedures used in adult life. Voting in 
student council elections should be such 
an interesting and stimulating experience 
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that the pupil looks forward to the time 
when he will be twenty-one and can begin 
casting his vote as a real citizen of the com- 
munity. 

To develop satisfactory leadership in 
school and society is another function of 
our student council. While we need cooper- 
ation with leaders, the student council it- 
self presents an opportunity for leadership. 
During the past year many of our student 
council members participated in panel dis- 
cussions with pupils from other schools and 
in meetings where the members were adults. 
We are glad to be an active member of the 
Ocean-Monmouth County Student Council 
Association because of the interchange of 
ideas, the socializing effect on our pupils 
and the training it has given them “in liv- 
ing in a democracy”. 

In the development of a democracy, the 
student council emphasizes citizenship. 
There is no more important matter in edu- 
cation today than that of building charac- 
ter. In our school, as in any other, we find 
that many pupils know what to do, but they 
don’t practice it. As a result of this weak- 
ness, the student council has initiated home- 
room discussion programs on guidance in 
citizenship, and moral and ethical guid- 
ance. Whenever a problem arises concern- 
ing school policy as well as the management 
of extracurricular activities and the ath- 
letic, recreational and social enterprises of 
the school, the student council is allowed 
the privilege of conducting an open forum 
in assembly. 

Our council has conducted a survey to 
determine just how democratic our extra- 
curricular-activities program is. Before the 
survey was made, the council was of the 
opinion that the program was not reaching 
all the pupils of the school. The results 
showed this to be true: eight pupils were in 
seven activities, twenty-four in six activities, 
sixty in five activities, eighty-four in four 
activities, one hundred in three activities, 
and two hundred thirty in one and two 
activities. One hundred eighty were not 


participating in our extracurricular activi- 
ties program at all. 

With these facts as a basis, the council 
has formulated a plan which will limit 
widespread participation by a few, and 
thus will leave openings for many new 
participants. In this way more pupils can 
be trained for active participation in both 
school and community life. Idle young peo- 
ple cannot help but add to the danger of 
destroying the very things we want most to 
preserve. If we are to have true democracy, 
we must create conditions under which 
pupils may reach their full human stature. 

Our student council has motivated many 
other activities which are providing rich 
opportunity for experiences in democratic 
living. Several years ago a parade was held 
to demonstrate to the taxpayers that if they 
didn’t pay their taxes, the schools would 
be closed. More money came in from taxes 
the following week than had come in the 
previous year. This year we have adopted 
a central banking system and have dele- 
gated the position of school treasurer to a 
teacher in the commercial department. 

Another of our objectives this year is the 
interpretation of the school to the public. 
The old cry of the public was “taxation 
without representation”, today the com- 
plaint is “taxation without explanation”. 
Our publicity committee is cooperating with 
teachers and administrators by interpret- 
ing to the public the program of the school. 

The management of our Platter Parties 
(social dancing with records), active repre- 
sentation in the Athletic Association of the 
school, orientation of new pupils coming 
into the school, management of assembly 
programs, programs for developing good 
school spirit, etc., are giving our pupils op- 
portunities to gain experience in demo- 
cratic living. 

Our student council is far from perfect. 
It is young—but a democracy must grow by 
trial and error. We hope our democracy in 
Lakewood High School will continue to 


grow. 
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A department of satire and sharp comment 


Contributors: Erra E. Preston, R. ELIZABETH REYNOLDS, CECELIA 
LopGe, HARRISON BARNES, and FRANK I. GAry. 


In the heavy artillery of education there are more 
blank cartridges than big shots. E.E. P. 


e 
Perception 


Last year was a most unusual one for me. I had 
several new school dresses. While my pupils ex- 
pressed their pleasure at seeing teacher in new 
clothes, I still miss the comments of Mrs. Smithson, 
who is no longer with us. 

During the years that we taught together, she never 
failed to let me know of her approval of my choice 
of wearing apparel. If I had a new dress or a new 
hat she noticed it and complimented my choice, 
telling me what excellent taste she thought I had. 

Then she would invariably add, “But, you know, 
I never look at the clothes the students in my classes 
wear. I look for the light of intelligence in their 
eyes!” R. E. R. 
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The School Bus 


One of the delights of childhood is the school bus. 
There are ten children to every half foot of seat 
cushion, and the hundred or so leftovers stand in 
the aisle on the feet of those seated, jammed out the 
windows in the rear or compactly around the 
driver, helping him to change gears. 

Ella Uppercrust, the first in the morning bus, 
spreads her starched skirts to either side—to be 
neatly accordion-plaited when Joseph McMurphy 
from the wrong side of the income bracket is told 
to make room for Joseph Mussolini, who is bring- 
ing his tuba to school. The bus driver shouldn't 
have bothered to tell him to move. Garlic is more 
powerful as a weapon of offense than the tuba. 


-——-}- 


Eptror's Notre: Among the contributors to this 
department are superintendents, high-school prin- 
cipals, and teachers. The educators whose writings 
appear here almost invariably have a serious point 
to make, but have chosen satire and humor as more 
effective methods of making that point. The editors 
of THe CLearinc House do not necessarily endorse 
the points of view expressed here. 


On the other side of Ella, Jerome Bonaparte Lee 
is eating his lunch because he didn’t have enough 
breakfast. Jerome Bonaparte Lee's orange doesn't 
lend itself to easy peeling, so Jerome squeezes it all 
over the half of Ella’s skirt that isn’t accordion 
plaited. 

Ella says, “Look what you did, you dirty thing!” 

Jerome Bonaparte says, “Ah was jus’ tryin’ teat 
m ‘orange, darn ole skin stuck. If I'm a dirty thing, 
you're a sissy.” Thereupon Ella's brother takes a 
poke at Jerome. And Murphy, because it looks as 
if it's going to be a good fight, takes a poke at Ella's 
brother. Joseph Mussolini yells, “Look out whatcha 
doin’ to my tuba!” But it's too late—the tuba goes 
through the window. 

That night all the children who live between 
Walnut Place and Park Ave. take notes home to 
their mamas (who keep them from the papas) saying 
that each papa owes the Board of Education $1.59 
for one smashed tuba, 12 broken window panes, and 
doctor bills for a bus driver amounting to $12.00. 

Cc. L. 
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Let Them Eat “Opportunities” 


Writes a high-school principal in the May 1942 
issue of a national educational journal: 

“In my opinion these surplus commodities handed 
out at school lunches for little or nothing to every- 
one regardless of ability to pay do immeasurable 
harm. . . . The government should give boys and 
girls opportunities, not hand-outs.” 

Yes, food is much too good for them. H. B. 
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Democracy at Work 


The principal of a well known high school 
prided himself on his humanitarianism and on his 
democratic methods in administering his school. 
At a meeting he boasted to the president of the 
Board of Education that his school was conducted 
on an entirely democratic basis. 

He said, “I permit the members of the faculty 
to make their own decisions—I don’t even require 
them to attend faculty meetings.” He paused and 
then continued in a low voice, “Of course I shall 
not rehire those who cut my meetings.” F. I. G. 
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WAR ATTITUDES 


By 
CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


F WE are to find out what the young are 
I thinking and feeling about the war— 
their attitudes and beliefs—the question- 
naire is both convenient and reasonably 
reliable. 

This inquiry was undertaken with the 
object of discovering what pupils in three 
English classes (two fourth-year and one 
third-year) were thinking about the war. 

The day chosen for administering the 
questionnaire was the day after the Easter 
vacation, April 13, 1942. The date is im- 
portant in view of the psychological prin- 
ciple of recency, a principle which helps to 
explain some of the answers set down. The 
response, in terms of interest and attention, 
was excellent. The pupils were told what 
the object of the questionnaire was. In 
order to make certain that their replies 
would be candid and truthful, they were 
asked not to sign their names. Their co- 
operation was earnestly solicited. 

The divergence of opinion in these re- 
plies is as striking as the frequent patterns 
of agreement, hence the difficulty of reduc- 
ing the answers to statistical proportions. 
Whereas there is no agreement on peace 
objectives, the adolescents are very much 
at one in their loyalty to their country, their 
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Eprror’s Note: On April 13, 1942, the 
author gave a questionnaire of 17 items con- 
cerning war attitudes to the pupils in three 
of his English classes. In this article he dis- 
cusses the pupils’ responses to the more 
important questions. He feels that similar 
investigations should be made in other 
schools. Dr. Glicksberg teaches English in 
South Side High School, Newark, N.J. 


of my English pupils 


faith in democratic ideals, their desire to 
serve in some useful capacity, their intense 
hate for those presumably responsible for 
the outbreak of this tragic conflict. 

The emotion of hate predominates. Only 
a few attempted to examine the interna- 
tional situation calmly and objectively. The 
majority voiced a hatred that was aggressive 
to the point of sadism. But even their 
hatred was restrained by an elementary 
conception of justice. They drew a basic 
distinction between the culpable leaders and 
the credulous or coerced masses. 

Extremely significant, too, was the evi- 
dence of their change of attitude towards 
the Japanese. Whereas the more rational 
pupils fell into no such error, the majority 
felt a special, unappeasable hatred for the 
Japanese. The latter were all one: “yellow” 
(the element of color received pronounced 
emphasis), crafty, diabolical; they attacked 
peace-loving people without warning. No 
punishment is too good for them. 

The third question asked the pupils to 
describe their feelings when they heard the 
news of the bombing of Pearl Harbor. 
Everyone was deeply affected, though natu- 
rally in different ways. Some were confused, 
stunned. Others felt afraid and angry at 
the same time. Some were maddened by this 
base act of treachery. A few, especially the 
girls, felt horror-stricken as they visualized 
the consequences of war. 

Whatever the nature of the reaction, each 
one immediately thought of how the war 
would affect him personally. The more ag- 
gressive pupils expressed the furious desire 
to “get even with the Japs”, thus picturing 
the war as essentially a war of revenge. 

The fourth question (“Are you ever wor- 
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ried by thoughts about the war? What are 
some of the worried thoughts you have?’’) 
was designed to discover what degree of 
fear and anxiety the pupils suffered from 
as well as the state of their “morale”. 

The attitude of the young reflects pretty 
faithfully that of their elders. They are wor- 
ried about those things that affect them 
closely: the safety of their parents, the dan- 
ger that friends and relatives must face. An- 
other source of fear is connected with the 
possibility of losing the war and of an all- 
out attack on the United States. 

One pupil wondered “what will happen 
to me and my kind if we are invaded. I 
would rather we did the invading.” 

With the exception of a few courageous, 
unintimidated souls, the pupils confess to 
one dominant source of anxiety: the fear of 
bombing from the air. Others are deeply 
troubled by the knowledge that their broth- 
ers will be drafted for service in the army. 

A considerable number are upset by fear 
about the post-war world. The future looms 
black before them, not the immediate fu- 
ture because they all look forward with 
hope to the time of graduation (the subject 
of another question), but the aftermath of 
the war. Only a few expressed confidence 
that everything would turn out right in 
the end. 

That these anxieties should affect the 
attitude of the pupils towards school is 
only to be expected. The once happy-go- 
lucky, indifferent attitude has changed to 
one of unmistakable earnestness, if these 
replies are to be trusted. Many are eager 
to complete their studies so that they may 
either enlist or work in a defense plant. A 
few find the routine of school dull and 
boring now that so many other more ex- 
citing things are taking place in the world. 

The majority definitely feel that educa- 
tion is worthwhile; it helps to prepare one 
vocationally for a better future. Hence 
many resolve to do their best scholastically, 
to cooperate with their teachers. On the 
constructive side there is the suggestion that 


the schools should teach more patriotism to 
the young. 

It is therefore not surprising that there 
is practically unanimity of feeling concern- 
ing the next question: “Do you think high- 
school boys should enlist before they gradu- 
ate? Why?” The replies point to the high 
value pupils set upon their education. 

By staying in school and completing their 
studies, the young men will be more useful 
to the Army. Besides, they must consider 
the future as well as the present emergency. 
The post-war world will need skilled men, 
intelligent and trained workers. Moreover, 
they are too young to fight—just boys; they 
don’t know what the war is all about. Still 
others feel that the young can help even 
though they are not in the army. 

In reply to the next question, how the 
young can contribute to the all-out war ef- 
fort, the pupils make it abundantly clear 
that they wish to participate actively in war 
work. Some were helping to collect paper, 
tin, and other useful metal scrap; most of 
them were buying defense bonds; many 
were taking first-aid courses; some were 
planting victory vegetable gardens; a few 
planned to volunteer as messengers during 
air raids; two pupils wished to volunteer 
their services for putting out incendiary 
bombs. Numerous other useful suggestions 
were made. 

The eighth question, on what incident of 
the war had affected them most deeply, 
elicited a bewildering variety of replies. On 
the whole, the pupils were more interested 
in the events that directly affected the 
United States than in the war being waged 
on the Continent or in the Near East. The 
most spectacular and inspiring event of the 
war, in their estimation, was the heroic 
stand of American and Filipino troops be- 
fore the fall of Bataan. 

From then on diversity reigned. Many 
were affected by the plan to draft millions 
of men, even those in the higher age 
brackets. A few were deeply impressed by 
the retreat of the Nazi armies in Russia; 
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here was ground for hope. Others were dis- 
mayed by the sinking of merchant vessels, 
the menace of Nazi submarines lurking 
off the Atlantic coast, the enormous toll 
of lives and ships lost at sea. Another re- 
marked on “the unwillingness of the people 
to get down to the business of winning the 
war.” 

On the question of whether the United 
States should have entered the war on the 
side of England before the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, opinion was about evenly divided. 

Five pupils, however, cheerfully admitted 
that they had never given the matter any 
thought. “I didn’t even think about it, to 
tell the truth.” 

The eleventh question—“Assuming that 
the United Nations win the war, what kind 
of peace would you like to have estab- 
lished?” —was answered in considerable de- 
tail. The answers, however, betrayed an 
astonishing degree of confusion, loose think- 
ing, wish fulfillment, and plain ignorance. 

The impulse to punish the aggressors 
harshly made itself felt. But the most hope- 
ful sign was the dawning desire for a new 
and effective League of Nations, a United 
Europe, a world democracy. Equally strong 
was the ‘urgent desire for universal and 
lasting peace. War must be outlawed from 
the face of the earth. 

A number of pupils, however, entertained 
no such visions. Some recommended that 
all the German fanatical youth be first 
killed off. Others urged that the Axis na- 
tions be broken up and put under the 
armed control of some democratic country. 
The dictators, too, must be destroyed. One 
cynical youth suggested that we begin 
building bombproof homes and prepare in 
earnest for the next war. But the great 
majority cried out for peace, universal 
peace, a truly democratic peace. 

The next question—“What should be 
done with Hitler after the war is over?”’— 
was deliberately phrased in a “neutral” 
manner so as not to plant the idea of pun- 
ishment in the minds of pupils or to add 
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fuel to their instigated aggression. There 
was no mistaking the violence of feeling 
behind these replies, the unconcealed ag- 
gression, the ferocity of hate. The primitive 
impulse to punish the guilty asserted itself. 
Hitler must suffer as he made the world 
suffer. One pupil would have Hitler 
“stripped and tortured slowly to death in 
front of millions of people to prevent any 
more Schickelgrubers from coming to 
power.” 

The replies to the question, “Do you hate 
the enemy that the American troops are 
fighting? If so, tell whom you hate and 
why?” indicate that the hatred of the 
pupils is directed at the leaders of the Axis 
powers, particularly Hitler. If any one is 
to blame for the war, it is Hitler. Moreover, 
the pupils feel that their hatred is morally 
justified. “We all have to hate our enemy 
if we want to win this war.” “I hate the 
Germans thoroughly because they are rot- 
ten, slimy, evil.” 

The Japanese also received their share 
of hatred because of their underhand meth- 
ods of fighting. “I hate them all because 
they are so yellow and back-stabbing.” Only 
a few did not give way to the feeling of 
hatred. One pupil declared that he did not 
hate, but pitied, the German people and 
their leaders. Another wrote: “I don’t hate 
anyone. We are a free people at war. They 
an enslaved people.” 

Replies to the questionnaire thus dis- 
closed that the pupils of these three classes 
had been profoundly affected by the out- 
break of war. Though they had little knowl- 
edge of and little interest in international 
affairs, they reacted with all the greater 
emotional intensity to the events of the 
war. Apart from the individual differences 
that appear in any survey of human re- 
sponse to a collective situation, these are 
the things they seem to be thinking and 
feeling: 

1. Fear. The attack on Pearl Harbor and 
the rapid succession of events after that 
disaster led them to realize the seriousness 
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and multiple dangers of war. Anxiety set in. 

2. Uncertainty of the future. What will 
happen when the war ends? Will there be 
a world-shaking depression? How will youth 
adjust themselves when the fighting is over? 

g. Hate. The frustrations and fears in- 
duced by the war find an outlet in the emo- 
tion of hate, and the scapegoat is generally 
Hitler. 

4. Punishment. The murderous emotion 
of hate is coupled with the desire to ad- 
minister punishment. Right and wrong still 
prevail; the guilty perpetrators of this war 
must be made to suffer. The pupils uncon- 
sciously betray the violence of their hate 
in the schemes of torture and death they 
prescribe for the villains of this world 
drama. In assessing degree of guilt, how- 
ever, most of them draw a distinction be- 
tween the leader and his followers. 

5. Peace. While they haven't spent much 
time studying what would constitute a de- 
sirable peace, most of them are beginning 
to think in global terms. The proposals are 
vague but they point to a world democracy, 
a United States of Europe, a federated world 
order. What the pupils stress is international 
cooperation, universal disarmament, lasting 
peace, democracy in government, equality 
for all peoples regardless of race, color, or 
creed, the widening of economic opportu- 
nity so that there may be jobs and decent 
living conditions for all mankind. 

Judging by these replies, if the youth of 
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America have any voice in the determina- 
tion of the final peace policy, there will be 
strong pressure for the formation of a 
United States of Europe and for the im- 
plementation of democracy the world over. 

Here is a fruitful and important field 
for further experimentation. To what ex- 
tent are the findings of this questionnaire 
valid for pupils in other schools and in 
other parts of the country? What degree 
of correlation exists between knowledge and 
hate, between the power of reasoning and 
the extreme desire to inflict punishment? 

Assuming that the results of this ques- 
tionnaire are valid, what is to be done edu- 
cationally? What correctives are to be ap- 
plied, and at what grades and age levels? 
Is the corrosive emotion of hate, even in 
wartime, a desirable one for pupils to 
nourish? In view of the prevalent com- 
munity attitudes and values in a time of 
national danger, is it possible for the schools 
to provide an educational catharsis, a moral 
equivalent for hate? 

Or, on the contrary, should the emotion 
of hatred be further stimulated and 
strengthened to make these young men and 
women uncompromising fighters of Fas- 
cism? Is the pupil correct in his statement 
that the American people must learn to 
hate the enemy if they expect to win the 
war? These are complex questions, difficult 
to answer positively without extensive and 
careful research. 
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Future Farmers Raise 30 Acres of Free Hot Lunches 


Two thousand five hundred public-school students 
in the Palestine area are to get free hot lunches daily 
from vegetables grown in a thirty-acre victory 
garden by the Palestine, Tex., High School's Future 
Farmers. 

More than 60,000 cans for next year’s consump- 
tion are being filled this summer with the aid of 
the home-economics girls. The entire project is 
being financed from funds raised by the several 
school agencies. 


Products range from corn, beans, peas, tomatoes, 
greens, squash, cabbage, okra, beets and peppers, 
planted in plots from one-fourth to five acres; 
while nearly 1,000 bushels of Irish and sweet po- 
tatoes and onions are anticipated from a total of 
ten acres. 

Mrs. J. F. Grigsby, Parent-Teacher leader, sums 
up the victory garden program as “One of the 
greatest victories for free lunches for our school 
children."—The Texas Outlook. 








BOOK WEEK, Nov. 75-27: 


By 
ESTHER AVERILL 


OOK WEEK is preparing for its twenty- 

fourth annual observance. November 
15 to November 21 is the week when schools 
and libraries, boys’ clubs, girls’ clubs, book- 
stores, and communities throughout the 
country will dramatize the contribution that 
books make to living, and particularly to 
growing up. 

The story of Book Week began in 1919 
when Franklin Mathiews, Chief Scout Li- 
brarian, spoke before the American Book- 
sellers’ Association, urging a wider interest 
in good books for boys and girls. The en- 
thusiasm that Mr. Mathiews inspired led to 
the passing of a resolution calling on the 
Association to organize a national campaign 
to increase public appreciation of good 
books for boys and girls. The American 
Library Association, at their summer con- 
vention, gave important backing to the first 
steps taken. Since then, a week is set aside 
each year for a national observance of 
Book Week. The number of groups and as- 
sociations that endorse Book Week has 
grown steadily and now includes Parent- 
teacher and other civic groups that work 
wholeheartedly with Book Week. 

Each Book Week has a slogan, but the 
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Eprror’s Note: The author is associate 
director of Children’s Book Week, which 
has headquarters at 62 West 45 St., New 
York City. In this article she explains the 
plans for this annual event which have been 
developed for high-school use. And she re- 
ports also on five effective Book Week ac- 
tivities conducted by junior and senior high 
schools in November 1941. 


Promotion ideas from 5 high schools and 
suggestions for wartime book exhibits 


actual interpretation, or dramatization, of 
the slogan is left to the individual group, 
for there are no fixed rules for celebrating 
Book Week. However, a résumé of certain 
programs held last year in high schools may 
prove valuable for teachers and school li- 
brarians, especially as last year’s slogan, 
“Forward with Books”, will be used again 
for Book Week 1942. 

In 1941 the Edwin H. Vare Junior High 
School (Philadelphia, Pa.) interpreted the 
slogan to mean “Forward with the Free- 
doms of Democracy”, with emphasis on the 
freedom of the press. Books and magazines 
were collected or purchased by the pupils to 
send to service men. In the front of each 
book was pasted a copy of the poem, Li- 
braries in America, written by the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Co., and 
a copy of the following letter: 

To our Servicemen: U.S. Soldiers, Sailors and Mar- 
ines. Dear Friends: This book, along with others, 
has been donated by the pupils of the Edwin H 
Vare Jr. High School, 24th and Jackson Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

We wanted to show in some way our appreciation 
of your sacrifices for all of us. We chose gifts of 
books because they are a real example of some- 
thing in America worth defending—freedom of 
thought. 

Here in our country we do not burn books; we 
build libraries. We teach everyone to read and 
learn because democratic people must be thinking 


people. 

We hope you enjoy this book. We will keep on 
sending more. Thank you for defending our free- 
dom to do this. Gratefully yours, The Pupils of the 
Vare Jr. High. 


In their campaign to obtain appropriate 
books for the servicemen, the pupils sought 
adventure stories, sea stories, western 
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stories, mystery stories, and books about 
aviation, mechanics, science, radio, and hob- 
bies. Books, as well as magazines, were 
brought from home or collected from 
houses in the neighborhood. Library aides 
were able to mend some that needed repair. 
Purchases of new books were made possible 
by penny contributions from the members 
of various classes. 

Walton High School (New York City) 
celebrated Book Week with a Book Fair in 
which the entire student body took part. 
All departments contributed displays shown 
in the exhibition hall of the school, and 
three pupil programs were presented in the 
auditorium, including dramatizations of 
scenes from famous books. The Book Club 
of the school sponsored a limerick contest 
and distributed a literary questionnaire. 
Books were given as prizes and all school 
bulletin boards and show cases featured 
material of literary interest. 

At the Holyoke (Mass.) Junior High 
School Book Week was introduced with an 
assembly program prepared by the English 
department. A Book Week play was pre- 
sented, and the significance of the Newberry 
prize was discussed, as well as the signifi- 
cance of individual books that have been 
awarded the Newbery medal. 

Book week is often an important activity 
of the school art department. At the Albert 
Bushnell Hart Junior High School (Cleve- 
land, Ohio), the library had a special dis- 
play of books and posters. The posters were 
made by the art classes and were based on 
illustrations from thirty-five books. The 
posters were numbered and the pupils 
guessed the titles of the books illustrated 
and wrote them down on numbered slips. 
Books were given as prizes to the winners. 

Another art class made a highly colorful 
diorama of Armstrong Sperry’s Call it Cour- 
age, which attracted the interest of the pu- 
pils and induced many of them to ask 
permission to read the book. Call it Cour- 
age won the Newbery medal in 1941. 

An excellent interpretation of the slogan, 


“Forward with Books”, may be achieved 
through exhibits of old and new books that 
reflect social progress, as well as technical 
advances in bookmaking. An exhibit of this 
nature was given in 1940 at the Antioch 
High School (Weekaugen, Illinois), where 
a member of the faculty lent such volumes 
as Litchfield’s First Anthology, an early 
New England Primer, and Charlotte Tem- 
ple, generally regarded as America’s first 
best-seller. 

Book Week in Weekaugen is of par- 
ticular interest because it illustrates a grow- 
ing tendency for Book week to become an 
observance in which the whole community 
shares. The high school, the Parent-teacher 
group at the high school, and the Weekau- 
gen library board all worked in close co- 
operation to point up the celebration. Other 
activities at the high school included a 
playlet and a series of fifteen tableaus based 
on such varied titles as J Married Adven- 
ture, Pride and Prejudice, Sue Barton— 
Senior Nurse, House of Seven Gables, and 
Drums Along the Mohawk. 

A general contest, open to all high-school 
pupils and listed as part of required English 
work, consisted in identifying sixty or sev- 
enty different pictures—either by the title of 
the book, the main character, or the main 
incident. 

Talks were also given before the student 
body by members of the library board. This 
board was instrumental in arranging an 
effective book exhibit in the windows of a 
leading department store, and displaying 
the Book Week poster in prominent places 
about town. 

Nineteen forty-two finds our country in 
the throes of war. Now more than ever is it 
necessary to go “Forward with Books”. The 
new Manual for Book Week, which has 
been issued by Book Week Headquarters, 
describes the use and importance of books 
for boys and girls in wartime: 

Boys and girls . . . must be cushioned against the 


constant shocks of war. But books can transport 
them into places remote from the grim present, can 
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give them the complete relaxation the growing 
mind so badly needs. Books can bring the un- 
tainted happiness that is the right of every boy 
and girl—in our world. 

Books bring inspiration, too. For in them can 
be found the stories of past struggles to make men 
free. They are the best means by which we can 
teach children why we fight and for what we fight. 

And so the foe we face began his war against 
us by burning books. But, children who are taught 
to love books and to look to them for friendship, 
comfort, and guidance will be armed with knowl- 
edge to oppose the forces of destruction, present 
and future. 


A section of the Manual is devoted to 
ideas and suggestions for teachers and school 
librarians who are planning Book Week 
programs. These suggestions are worth 
quoting: 

Form a school-wide Book Week Commit- 
tee. Have pupils as well as faculty repre- 
sented. 

Plan projects that include participation 
of non-readers. Ask special department 
teachers to help. 

Seek cooperation of your PTA. 

See that advance publicity of Book Week 
is prepared for school and community news- 
papers. 

Dramatize the Theme of Book Week; ap- 
propriate interpretations include: 


1. What Are We Fighting For? Books Emphasiz- 


ing the principles of democracy and the four free- 
doms. 

2. What Are We Fighting Against? Books show- 
ing the nature of the enemy. 

3. The United Nations. Books showing who they 
are and where they are. 

4. Our Fighting Forces. Books telling the stories 
of our military, naval and peace organizations. 

5. What Can We Do to Help? Books showing the 
way to family activity during wartime. Books help 
to maintain family morale. 


Suggested auditorium and general pro- 
grams: 


1. Plays, pageants, costume parades, quizzes, con- 
tests. 

2. “Forward with America in Books”: Scenes 
from American history dramatized from several 
books. 

3. “History of Human Progress”: Dramatized 
sketches from biographies of famous men and 
women. 

4. Pantomimes and tableaus. 

5. “Forward with Books for Fun”: Scenes from 
favorite story books. 


Suggested displays and exhibits: 


1. Hobby Show. Exhibit objects along with books. 

2. Vocational books. 

3. Books of three generations. Books may be 
brought from home or borrowed from local col- 
lectors. 

4. History of human progress in books. 

5. Books about the Americas. 

6. Books about famous immigrants. 

7. The world we live in. Books behind the news. 


Centipede in Charge of 100 Soldiers 


By EDWARD RUTAN 


Presenting a vocabulary quiz to my senior English 
classes on the first day of school at Memorial High 
School, Millville, N.J., I was greeted with such 
definitions as: “a centipede is the man in charge 
of a hundred soldiers”, “a panorama is an animal 
with black and white fur”, “subterranean is a 
climate that is most favorable to fruit growing”. 

Resolving to deal with the problem instantly, I 
placed a chair upon the desk, asking if anyone 
could define that object. The classes were requested 
to write definitions of such objects as man, stone, 


path, etc., so that anyone unacquainted with the 
objects could understand what was meant. Several 
definitions were read aloud, without naming the 
object defined. This served not only to sustain in- 
terest, but to make for clarity. 

By the close of the unit the pupils had advanced 
to defining such terms as success, ideal, and democ- 
racy. In addition, they were taking part in spirited 
discussions and demanding at all times that a 
person not only mean what he says but say what 
he means. 
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Back in 1917 we pupils memorized the national 
anthem and sold war stamps in office buildings 


By JULIAN ARONSON 


N A ClTy like New York, where there are 
hundreds of elementary schools, the only 
way we have of distinguishing one from the 
other is by using numbers. Our high schools 
have names, but our elementary schools, 
sorry to say, have as much individuality 
as police stations. 

School songs ring our praises for “dear 
old 188”. When boyhood chums meet, they 
discuss the good old days at “147” by re- 
membering teachers and swapping stories 
about their eccentricities. Our old school 
tie carries a serial number for identification, 
like a salesman’s sample case. Very good for 
office routine at headquarters but, some- 
how, devoid of that regional aroma without 
which even our memories become debased. 

There is an exception to all this. The 
Old Henry Street School on the lower east 
side was officially designated P. S. 2 by the 
superintendents. But unofficially it has kept 
its older and more honored name because 
its foundation was laid as far back as 1811, 
at the time when Harrison licked Tecumseh 
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Epiror’s Note: The author now teaches 
in Seward Park High School, New York 
City. But when the United States entered 
World War I he was a pupil in P. S. 2, on 
Manhattan’s lower east side. Here he writes 
a nostalgic account of his activities as a 
member of one of the schoolboy squads that 
invaded the business offices of lower Broad- 
way as war-stamp salesmen. And as for that 
order about The Star Spangled Banner, you 
had to memorize the punctuation marks, 
too. 


at Tippecanoe. De Witt Clinton, as mayor 
of New York, introduced the Free Public 
School System in 1805, and old P. S. 2 was 
the second school erected in line with his 
progressive educational program. 

I don’t know whether the building now 
standing on Henry Street has been com- 
pletely overhauled since Clinton's time, but 
judging from the interior of the building 
as I last remember seeing it—from the angle 
of a reluctant pupil—it wouldn't surprise 
me to learn that the interior brick work 
was cemented together during Madison's 
presidency. I don’t think the rolling-door 
device that converted classrooms into an 
assembly hall in two minutes flat (how 
we fought for that honor!) was installed at 
that time. However, for all I know, the low 
ceilings in the basement where we lined up 
in the morning and after lunch, the short 
flight of steps to the evil-smelling teachers’ 
rooms on every floor, and the black, coffin- 
like piano may have been standard equip- 
ment in 1811. Certainly they remained until 
recent times the established specifications 
for Tammany contractors. 

The recollections of my teachers at P. S. 
2 are mostly unpleasant. I didn’t like them. 

The present war recalls to me a bit of 
learning that I find very difficult to explain. 
The incident occurred during the last war. 
Who it was that gave the command to the 
principal to execute this project, I have no 
way of learning. It couldn’t have been 
La Guardia. 

The order was to have every boy above 
the gA level learn to write the national 
anthem, with all the punctuation marks. 
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For weeks we were coached in writing, spell- 
ing, penmanship and punctuation. Our 
teachers impressed us with the crucial fact 
that we were learning it for a competitive 
examination to be held in all the schools in 
the city. The papers were to be collected 
and sent to the Board of Education in a 
special envelope. The school with the small- 
est number of errors would be awarded a 
trophy of some sort. 

I remember walking home and repeating 
the anthem to myself to see whether I knew 
where the commas came. At night I dreamed 
the anthem, with punctuation. In the class- 
room we recited the anthem, and like the 
robots in Karel Capek’s RUR we always 
included the punctuation. 

Finally the day dawned; we took our 
seats in the unrolled assembly hall; and, 
there, on foolscap, committed from memory 
The Star Spangled Banner. 

If this pedagogy was inspired by patriotic 
motives, someone must have been hysterical. 
The superintendents may have suspected 
the patriotism of the foreign communities 
on the lower east side, and might have seen 
in this method a counter-propaganda stroke 
to scotch treason in the youthful breast. The 
order, which came a little later, to collect 
peach pits to be carbonized for gas masks, 
sent us all hunting under the pushcarts for 
the precious pits, filled us with competitive 
glee, and made us all feel that we were 
doing our “bit” to win the war. 

The climax of my old P. S. 2 days was 
the war itself. We entered it when I was in 
5B. To promote the sale of war-savings 
stamps, we were dismissed every day at 10:30 
with a package of subscription cards and 
told to canvass the office buildings of lower 
Broadway. 

Those were exciting times for youngsters 
in knee pants. We made for the tallest office 
buildings and rode the elevators until late 
noon drove us home for nourishment. The 
dark shadows of Nassau Street, the colonial 
quaintness of Fraunces Tavern, the austerity 
of Wall and the bustling crowds of Cham- 
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bers Street made their mark on this par- 
ticular stamp salesman. It was wonderful 
to be spoken to by gray-haired men in smart 
business suits. They not only bought stamps, 
but sometimes out of kindness to a strug- 
gling patriot with a running nose, threw ina 
nickel for a frankfurter and sauerkraut to 
be picked up at Max’s Busy Bee on Park 
Row. 

We kids liked especially to stop off at the 
Cunard line, in the vicinity of Bowling 
Green, and ask for free maps. I collected 
an imposing amount of travel literature, 
and I remember how happy my teacher was 
when I unloaded a pile of commercial 
literature on her desk every morning. She 
used it to decorate her bulletin board. 
Stamp selling was much more exciting than 
sitting down to punctuate The Star 
Spangled Banner and, needless to say, far 
more patriotic. We were winning the war. 
Every war savings stamp, the posters ran, 
would buy a few more nails for the Kaiser's 
coffin. Patriotism might be all right, but 
patriotism plus a 10:30 dismissal, plus rid- 
ing up and down skyscrapers and collecting 
dirty peach pits—that was sacrifice with en- 
thusiasm! I have a faint suspicion that our 
teachers left behind at school didn’t mind 
very much as they sat at their desks em- 
broidering their roll books with neat di- 
agonal lines. 

If we despised school routine we cer- 
tainly liked the free excitement of the east 
side neighborhood of which the school was 
a part in name only. In spirit our hearts 
commenced to beat their own rhythm only 
after dismissal time. The war fever gave 
zest to a gamut of games that centered about 
Rutgers Square, the geographical focus of 
socialistic anti-war talk before the Com- 
munists discovered Union Square. 

One night our game of tag was rudely 
interrupted by a caravan of police wagons 
with screeching sirens and powerful search- 
lights and hundreds of secret-service men. 
They were hunting for Emma Goldman and 
Alexander Berkman, who were rumored to 
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be hiding in the vicinity of the Socialist 
Forward Building. The wagons were loaded 
with Forward Building tenants—innocent 
pants-pressers, members of benevolent as- 
sociations, parlor radicals whose worst deed 
was expostulating Karl Marx over hot coffee 
and Russian tea. 

When the “Cossacks” left, liberty-bond 
orators jumped into the excited mob to 
whip up enthusiasm for the sale of their 
bonds. The moment was ripe for proving 
loyalty to the state, and the east side re- 
sponded as only aliens with years of persecu- 
tion behind them will, to give testimony of 
their devotion to the Republic. 

The east side was a dirty, slum-ridden 
neighborhood where vermin and smells 
were the order of the day. That is what 
our teachers saw, but that wasn’t all that 
was to be seen. We knew facets that were 
fascinating, if somewhat lurid and unwhole- 
some for youngsters to know about at so 
tender an age. We learned early the bless- 


What, No Book Reports! 


Somewhere along the line in secondary-school 
education, reading as an enjoyable individual ac- 
tivity becomes a lost art. The twelfth-grade pupil 
reports reading as a favorite activity much less 
frequently than does the ninth-grader. . . Studies of 
secondary-school pupils disclose the dropping off 
of reading interest, a low level of reading taste, and 
a very small amount of leisure-time reading. . . 

Our stereotyped book reports, our required days 
of judgment, spoil the pleasure of reading, a 
pleasure which is entirely individual and subjec- 
tive. .. In place of written book reports, substitute 
for the record file individual cards to be kept 
in a class file. Let the pupil make out his own 
card, a record of his own progress in reading, and 
allow him the opportunity to be honest in his 
response by the removal of pressure of grades and 
restrictions in the form of recording. 

Book discussion days, informal reading—circle 
meetings, and occasional individual reports to the 
class, when articulated with the class work, all have 
their place in the English classroom as substitutes 
for the “cut and dry” written reports.—Evetyn I. 
BANNING in The Massachusetts Teacher. 
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ings of self-reliance, and our growth was 
never hampered by doting parents who at- 
tempted to project all their adult frustra- 
tions into their children’s education. Our 
parents did not change piano teachers when 
we refused to learn our scales. They threw 
out the piano and bought a Victrola. Or 
they sent us to a settlement school and 
prayed that we might turn inte little 
Mischas and Saschas. After the third lesson 
their hopes were usually blasted, so they 
simply transferred their dreams to the next 
oldest in the family. 

The system was possible as long as the 
family contained a minimum of half a 
dozen. A unit of that sort invents its own 
activity school, and that is the reason we 
never suffered too much from the deficien- 
cies of the educational system then in vogue. 
We had a marvelous substitute in the large 
family. Today, the problem is a more 
complex one. But that is a story to be told 
by the next war generation of children. 


Getting Agriculture Pupils 


When I asked a superintendent in a small town 
what accounted for so many non-resident pupils in 
his high-school vocational work he said, “My voca- 
tional-agriculture teacher cooperates each year with 
the chamber of commerce in entertaining the mem- 
bers of the vocational-agriculture department and 
their fathers. The chamber of commerce also invites 
as their guests members of the rural eighth-grade 
graduating classes in the surrounding territory. The 
Ag boys furnish the entire program, illustrating 
the skills and abilities, the achievements and the 
results developed in their own program and work.” 
It is considered the best “good-will” stunt carried 
on in that community. Incidentally, I might add 
that the teacher receives the same salary as the 
superintendent in that community.—F. E. Henzuix 
in The Texas Outlook. 


Industrial Skill for Pupils 


Every young person should leave the secondary 
school knowing how to manage a machine.—PAuL 
B. Jacosson, Prin., University of Chicago High 
School. 





WORK EXPERIENCE: 


Classrooms just can’t take its place 


By ROBERT D. HOWARD 


HE WAR has multiplied the opportuni- 
¥ ow and obligations of secondary-school 
pupils. No other single impact has ever 
offered so great a chance to give reality to 
one’s love of country and to one’s willing- 
ness to serve and defend it well. Never has 
it been more critical than now that high 
schools conceive it their responsibility to 
furnish direct work and service experiences 
to their young people. Moreover, such work 
and services are not merely answers to war 
demands; they are equally defensible as 
peace-time activities and as component parts 
of sound total education. 

The high school can introduce more and 
more productive work and service into its 
total program, and in accordance with 
thoroughly legitimate educational princi- 
ples, if its leadership convinces young peo- 
ple that it is their duty to contribute to 
the welfare of others. Such youthful efforts 
will develop social loyalties and cultivate at 
the same time genuine competency as well 
as appreciation of labor. In this sense, work 
can and should become one of the most 
essential parts of education. 

All of us need to be more sensitive to the 
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Epiror’s Note: The author is educational 
consultant of the American Junior Red 
Cross, and is a former regional director of 
the NYA. He believes that socially well- 
planned work and service experiences for 
boys and girls present a real educational op- 
portunity in war and in peace. And with all 
of the “win the war” activities which the 
Junior Red Cross sponsors for high-school 
boys and girls, that organization is certainly 
practicing what Mr. Howard preaches. 


dignity of work and service. All of us need 
to learn how to get along well with other 
people. All of us need to begin to develop, 
or to develop further, good work habits. 

The dignity of work is best grasped by 
doing some. Hence real work experience 
should be recognized by young people as 
being genuine, and as fulfilling a social or 
humanitarian need. Useful jobs will pro- 
duce both tangible and intangible values 
for the worker and for others whom he 
serves. Such jobs will develop a sense of 
accomplishment, a sense of responsibility, 
and a sense of really belonging to school, 
community, and humanity. And not every 
job will always be pleasant. For there is a 
definite educational value, and morale 
value also, in having to meet a responsibility 
whether it is pleasant or not. 

Work and service help us to learn how to 
improve ourselves in getting along with 
other people. Working with other young 
people to accomplish an actual task fosters 
a spirit of cooperation, and promotes toler- 
ance and understanding of our fellow work- 
ers’ attitudes and ideals. Perhaps only be- 
cause of this valuable training, high-school 
youths will more wisely estimate the worth 
of all socially-desirable productive work and 
service. 

Good training in indispensable work hab- 
its of life is another value. Such habits 
cultivate confidence and morale. As only 
one example—we know, if we are honest, 
that just the ability to work steadily is no 
natural possession of ours, but that it has 
to be acquired by performing sustained 
work. Secondary-school boys and girls are 
naturally idealistic; the cultivation of good 
work habits will give stamina as well as 
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meaning to their idealism. They will gladly 
work when they see the need for service 
and how their exertions contribute to the 
welfare of others. Young people should 
also know that good work habits developed 
while one is young will endure as behavior 
traits throughout adult life. 

There is every reason why all socially- 
desirable work and service which can be 
devised in this period and in the time of 
peace to follow should be included in the 
program of the secondary school. Youth are 
eager to work. The omission has too long 
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been made of not realizing that work is a 
natural and educational way of developing 
and using energy. Opportunities for work 
are necessary if young people are to affect 
the transition into adulthood readily and 
efficiently. Indeed, it is highly probable 
that if all young persons were mobilized 
to do part-time service for their country and 
humanity for a reasonable period of time 
during their adolescence, a long step would 
be taken in the direction of solving some 
of the most urgent youth problems of this 
century. 


Science Quiz Stimulates Assembly 


By HAZEL L. SHELTON 


The assembly bell rang and 350 boys and girls 
from Flat River, Mo., Junior High raced, pushed, 
and slammed into the auditorium. “What is the 
assembly today?” “Oh, don't you know? The ninth- 
grade science class has it—a quiz program.” 

Within two minutes all sections were in their 
places and a boy stepped in front of the curtain. 
“We are playing a game today, which we call “What 
Next?’ he announced. “We need you to help us. 
The master of ceremonies, whom we will call 
Major General Science, will tell you about the 
rules. We will expect you to be quiet so all can 
hear. I give you Major General Science.” 

After that short introduction the Major General 
appeared and the curtain was pulled. The Major 
General explained briefly that there were six work- 
ers in the audience who would select people to 
answer questions. Those who answered correctly 
would receive prizes. If a person missed a question 
he must take the consequences. All questions were 
to be answered in fifteen seconds. 

The questions, divided into ten science classifica- 
tions, were on the blackboard on the stage. Any 
pupil was eligible to try to answer a question from 
any group. If the answer was wrong, the prize 
for that question went into the prize box for the 
best enacted consequence. The prizes, donated by 
the class sponsoring the program, were ten-cent 
United States war savings stamps. 

On the stage were five judges, who would de- 
cide the consequence winner. A timekeeper with 
a gong sat near the Major General. “Raise your 


hand, if you want a question,” said the M.G., and 
instantly more than 100 hands waved in the air. 
In the fifteen minutes of the program ten con- 
testants took part. 

When the bell sounded, there was a buzz of ap- 
proval. “Oh, why is this period so short?” “Wasn't 
that a good program?” “Can we have one next 
time? Why don't we have a quiz program once 
every month?” “So many people took part, and 
even though I didn’t answer a question I felt a 
part of the program.” The teachers agreed that 
the program was good, 

Did the sponsoring class gain anything beyond 
recognition? Yes, every pupil of the 45 had a part 
in that program. Each had contributed one ques- 
tion or a consequence. Each had voted for the 
candidates for Major General, his assistants, the 
judges, the timekeeper and the announcer. Each 
had donated three cents for the prizes. Each was 
interested in the answer given to his question. 

“My, I thought that question was so easy, no 
one could miss it.” “I believe mine should have 
been stated more clearly.” “I thought Tom, who 
answered mine, might have been right, so I 
checked my answer after I got back in the library.” 
These were a few of the remarks heard from 
members of the class. 

Since that time quizzes of various forms have 
been given in classes, and plans are being made for 
another quiz-assembly program. It will use some of 
the same ideas as the original one, but will have 
variations. 
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ADULT: An adult-education program designed 
to reach what U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Studebaker calls our “11,000,000 functional illiter- 
ates” is reported by Dr. Benjamin Fine in the New 
York Times. One p‘ ase of the program calls for 
teaching English and citizenship to 5,000,000 foreign- 
born adults. Plans call for wartime expansion of 
the adult-education work previously engaged in 
by local school systems. It's not merely an effort to 
teach reading and writing to illiterates, but also to 
develop a better electorate, more able to understand 
the problems of our war and of the peace to come, 
and better equipped to act their part as citizens in 
a democracy. 


ONE-ROOM: After the long and painful struggle 
that eliminated many one-room schools and replaced 
them with consolidated schools, the war is about to 
upset that apple cart. Prof. Floyd W. Reeves, of 
the University of Chicago, quoted in School and 
Society, states that perhaps half of our abandoned 
one-room schools will have to be opened again. 
Shortage of tires and school buses is responsible: 
“We are facing a deconsolidation of rural schools 
within the coming year. We may be holding classes 
in the parlors of farmhouses in districts in which 
the old schoolhouses have been torn down.” 


PAPER: We learned that several persons who 
recently received direct-mail letters with enclosures 
had written indignant letters to the business firm 
which sent them out, calling the firm unpatriotic 
for using so much paper during a wartime shortage. 
As CLEARING House readers get a lot of direct-mail 
announcements from publishers and others who sell 
to the schools, they will be interested in the facts. 
There is no paper shortage. There was a scare 
about a shortage some time ago, but it was based 
upon false estimates. So when you receive direct- 
mail pieces that may include a letter, a folder, sev- 
eral colored sheets, reply card and envelope, you 
need not feel that the advertisers are sabotaging 
our war effort. Often the response on the extra 
enclosures is the thing that allows the announce- 
ments to be sent to you profitably. There will be 
more waste-paper collection drives—but they won't 
necessarily indicate a shortage. Waste paper was 
collected and used throughout the peace years, when 
paper was over-abundant. Schools must still con- 
serve paper supplies. Advertisers, too, will conserve 
paper—because at its present high price they can’t 
afford to stuff more enclosures than necessary in 


a mailing piece. At the present time, we must 
neither waste our paper supplies nor quit using 


paper. 


DAWN: The North Dakota Teacher wants to 
know whether the State's schools must open before 
dawn this winter. On the shortest daylight day in 
Bismarck, says the Federal weather observer there, 
the sun rises at 9:29 a.m., central war time. That 
means that pupils will be stumbling to school in 
the dark during snowstorms. And in rural schools 
there are no electric lights—so the pupils will have 
to stand around idly until the sun comes up to 
light the printed page. 


DINNER: Recently a resident of Milwaukee had 
the idea of giving a dinner for his former teachers, 
and 5 of them attended. This event was considered 
news by the Milwaukee papers, the Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education, and THE CLEARING House. Wonder 
why such a homely happening is so rare that it 
gets all that news space? 


TEACHERS: More than 4,000 North Carolina 
teachers resigned during the past summer vacation, 
according to an incomplete survey covering three- 
fourths of the State’s school systems, says North 
Carolina Education. And never before had super- 
intendents and principals found it so difficult to 
obtain replacements. Thirty days before schools 
opened, the systems reporting were still short about 
1,000 teachers. Although many men teachers had 
entered military service, most of the vacancies were 
caused by those who resigned to take better-paid 
jobs with the government or in war industries. 


COMPLAINT: Last month THe CLEARING House 
received a complaint from a subscriber that the 
March 1938 issue (Vol. 12, No. 7) had never been 
received by the school library. In the meantime, four 
and a half years had elapsed. As anything can 
happen to file copies after several months, the 
general practice of magazines is to require that 
complaints of non-receipt of issues be made within 
two months of the date of issue. 


POLICE: During the past summer, reports Michi- 
gan Education Journal, a junior police corps of 
schoolboys assisted police in protecting the neigh- 
borhood’s Victory Gardens from vandalism. 


(Continued on page 128) 
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Hornets’ Nest for Governors 


HE RECENT retirement of Governor Tal- 
"Fane from his high position in the 
state of Georgia has come as no surprise to 
careful students of public education. It was 
confidently predicted many months ago 
when Talmadge thrust himself into the in- 
ternal control of the state university and a 
teachers college, dictating the discharge of 
a dean in one, the president in the other. 

One would judge from the governor’s pub- 
lic utterances that he does not read widely. 
If he had studied the history of governors’ 
relations to state universities in this country 
he might have acquired certain important 
bits of wisdom in something other than the 
hard way. 

Political oblivion awaits the governor who 
tampers with the state university in a man- 
ner atrocious enough to attract nation-wide 
attention. So far as this writer knows, the 
last quarter-century has seen no exception to 
this principle. Washington, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Wisconsin, North Dakota, and now 
Georgia, have furnished examples; and per- 
haps we should add Louisiana. 

The reason why justice is meted out so 
inexorably in this particular kind of situa- 
tion, when justice goes so lamentably astray 
in many other cases of peanut politics in 
public education, is not clear. Here and 
there in this broad land cities permit their 
school systems to play the role of political 
football, permit unscrupulous individuals 
to exploit the schools with comparative im- 
punity. But the university is another matter. 

Perhaps the university is regarded as more 
important to the welfare of the people; or 
perhaps its alumni are more devoted, or in- 
fluential or public spirited or energetic, than 
the graduates of the city schools. Perhaps 
state officers are traditionally bigger and 
cleaner than local officials. Perhaps local cor- 
ruption is less dangerous than state-wide cor- 


ruption. Whatever the difference, it seems 
to be a significant difference. H. H.R. 


What Price Reading? 


HIS PROFESSION has a great deal to say 
y go reading. We rate the printed 
page above any other device for promoting 
communion of mind with mind. 

The six-year-old, on his first day in school, 
is initiated into the reading fraternity, and 
thereafter is not permitted to forget his 
obligations to the order. When he gets to 
high school, someone is sure to test his 
reading abilities. If they turn out to be 
appropriate to the fifth or sixth grade, there 
is a spell of sighing and mumbling. And the 
adult who cannot read we assign to the 
category of the definitely uneducated. 

A recent newspaper article suggests that 
we may have been overdoing our worship 
of reading. It describes a kind of function- 
ary in the motion picture industry whose 
sole business it is to read certain things and 
then tell what he thinks about them. Day 
after day he does just that. Every kind of 
would-be scenario goes through his hands— 
or eyes; plays, novels, stories, skeleton plots, 
and such things he reads and evaluates. He 
must be an accomplished reader. He does a 
hundred pages an hour, six novels a week. 
He must rate high in comprehension—so 
high that his reactions can be trusted by the 
producers. 

Here is pure, unadulterated reading. Here 
is that highly revered skill of ours, isolated 
and set out where we can get a line on its 
commercial value per se. And what salary 
does this expert reader command? Holly- 
wood pays him, according to the newspaper 
article, $20 per week—considerably less, no 
doubt, than it pays its barber. H. H.R. 
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= SCHOOL LAW REVIEW — 
No Crime to Have a Baby 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON 


A married teacher on tenure in Louisiana, after 
twelve years of competent and efficient service as a 
teacher requested a leave of absence because of 
pregnancy, to last until she could properly resume 
her duties as a teacher. The board refused to 
grant such absence, on the grounds that “all 
expectant mothers in the employ of the board be, 
and they are hereby, requested to give up per- 
manently their positions as teachers, immediately 
after it is known that they are expectant mothers.” 

The teacher left her duties for four months for 
childbirth and a recuperative period and then de- 
manded a reinstatement to her position. The board 
refused to reinstate her, so the teacher brought a 
mandamus action to compel the board to reinstate 
her to her position. 

The court held that boards of education may not 
make rules and regulations as “they deem proper 
for the regulation of the schools” when such rules 
and regulations are inconsistent with the tenure 
law. If such could be done, says the court of 
appeals of Louisiana, the Tenure Law could and 
would, in many cases, be easily circumvented and 
the laudable purposes it was designed to accom- 
plish set at naught. 

If a statute specifically provides that a perma- 
nent teacher shall not be removed from office 
except upon written charges, sustained by proof, 
of wilful neglect of duties, incompetency, or dis- 
honesty, these causes are exclusive. Absence from 
duty because of pregnancy and childbirth and the 
recuperative period is not named in the act as a 
ground for dispensing with a permanent teacher's 
services. Regardless of the cause, a permanent 
teacher may not be discharged without strict com- 
pliance with statutory provision on the subject. 
State ex rel. Penny v. Rapids Parish School Board 
(La. Court of Appeals) La. 1 St. (2d) 334, Jan. 13, 
1941. 


Illegal Absence 


A teacher on tenure required a leave of absence 
of the board, which was answered by the super- 
intendent. He expressed surprise that she would be 
away for the beginning of school, contrary to the 
rules and regulations of the board. Apparently the 
superintendent did not place the request before the 


full board. The teacher did not receive the superin- 
tendent's letter, failed to report at the opening of 
school, and did not return until several months 
later, 

The statute provided that no teacher on tenure 
should be dismissed unless charges are preferred 
and a hearing provided. In this case, however, this 
teacher was not entitled to a hearing, since she had 
abandoned her position. Teachers are not entitled 
to leaves of absence as a matter of right. 

When a teacher is unwilling or unable to con- 
tinue her services she voluntarily severs her connec- 
tions with a school district. Stephens v. Board of 
Education of Poughkeepsie (N.Y.) 60 State Dept. 
Rep. 207, June 3, 1939. 


When a Child is Injured 
in the Street 


A boy fourteen years of age was playing associa- 
tion football in the street with his classmates, as 
a part of his required physical-education program. 
The street was designated as a school street, on 
which automobiles were allowed to drive at 10 miles 
per hour. 

A driver of an automobile attempting to pass 
through the street injured this boy. The driver had 
driven slowly and blown his horn several times, but 
the boy backed into the car while trying to recover 
the ball. As a result his ankle and left thigh bone 
were fractured. He was in the hospital eight weeks 
and a permanent shortening of his left leg was 
claimed. 

The boy sued the board of education, the driver 
of the car, and the teacher. The verdict against 
the driver was $500 for the boy and $800 for his 
parents, but the case against the teacher and the 
board was dismissed. An appeal was taken, and 
the judgment of dismissal for the teacher and 
board was reversed. 

If the boy had been injured because of the 
negligence of the teacher, the board also would be 
liable under the “save harmless” statute of the 
state. The child had not played in the public 
highway at his own election. He had been directed 
to play there by the teacher. “At recess periods, 
not less than in the classroom, a teacher owes it 
to his charges to exercise such care of the children 
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under his care as a parent of ordinary prudence 
would observe in comparable circumstances.” 

Testimony that there was space in the play- 
ground if cars had not been parked in the space 
was competent testimony, and should be admitted. 
Proof of the physical layout of the school grounds 
and the use made of them should be admitted in 
evidence to show the negligence of the teacher 
and the board—if they were negligent—in com- 
pelling children to play in the street. Lee v. Board 
of Education, 31 N.Y.S. (2d) 193. 


When a Teacher Signs a 
Communist Petition 


If a law provides that the only causes for the 
dismissal of a teacher on tenure are immorality, 
incompetence, intemperance, cruelty, persistent 
negligence, mental derangement, and persistent and 
wilful violation of the school laws, a teacher cannot 
be dismissed for immorality, if he signs a petition 
for a candidate for Congress of the Communist 
Party, a lawful party in the state. 

A teacher who was a registered Democrat, and 
secretary of the local Democratic club and com- 
mittee, signed a nominating petition for a Com- 
munist candidate. He signed it because he believed 
in minority rights of minority groups and because 
the candidate was a neighbor and life-long friend. 
This was not evidence of a belief in Communism 
or in the overthrow of the government. Since he 
was a teacher of admittedly good morals, whose 
intellectual and teaching ability were competent, 
he could not be dismissed as provided for in the 
statute. He was not immoral. Board of School 
Directors, etc., v. Gillies, 23 H (2d) 447. 


Tenure Ends Dish Washing 


In January 1941 a court gave a very interesting 
view of the purpose of tenure for teachers. “The 
very laudable purpose,” said the court, “of the 
tenure act is to insure teachers some measure of 
security in their important work and free them at 
least to a measurable extent from the vicissitudes of 
politics or the likes and dislikes of those charged 
with the administration of school affairs.” 

How well the court reflected the true situation. 
After the teacher gets tenure a board having a ma- 
jority of Democrats can’t “fire” all the Republican 
teachers, and later when the majority becomes 
Republican it can't fire all the Democrats, as it 
was claimed one community did. 

It makes no difference after the tenure status is 
established whether a subsequent board likes the 
teacher's face or not. She remains on the job as 
long as she conducts herself according to the es- 
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tablished provision of the law. Tenure laws have 
been passed as the results of numerous abuses 
which arose out of the old common-law right, “to 
hire and fire at will”. 

The court even went further in this decision by 
defining the law. Since the manifest purpose of the 
law was to protect earnest and faithful teachers, it 
should be construed liberally in favor of the teach- 
ers who constitute the class designated to be its 
primary beneficiaries. This rule sets a new prece- 
dent in favor of the teacher. Board of Education of 
Marshall County v Baugh et ai (Ala.), 199 So. 822, 
January 16, 1941. 


A Baby but No Pay 


In New York a married woman teacher who 
takes a maternity leave of absence is not entitled 
to any part of the summer months’ vacation salary 
where the board of education rules provide for such 
leave without pay, although the teacher returns 
to her position at the beginning of the fall school 
term and the board pays the salary on a twelve 
months basis, thereby paying the other teachers 
a month's salary when they return in the fall. 
Barmbeitter v. Board of Education of New York 
City (N.Y.) 60 State Dept. Rep. 240. June 20, 1939. 


When Discretion Isn’t Legal 


Boards of school control may not use discretion 
when a statute requires them to perform a minis- 
terial duty. Where a legislature has provided the 
method for the dismissal of teachers, which is a 
matter of general concern to the public, the teacher, 
except by resignation, cannot relieve the school com- 
mittee from the full performance of its statutory 
duty. As agents of the state they must fully comply 
with the statute. Where the object of a law is the 
good of the public as well as the individual, such 
protection to the state cannot, at will, be waived 
by any individual who is an integral part thereof. 
The fact that the individual is willing to waive his 
protection cannot avail. The public good is entitled 
to protection and consideration; and if, in order to 
effectuate that object, there must be enforced pro- 
tection to the individual, such individual must sub- 
mit to it for the public good. 

Before a school committee can dismiss a teacher 
because he is unfit to teach or whose services it 
deems unprofitable to the school, it is absolutely 
necessary to give due notice and investigation, and 
that cannot be dispensed with even by the teacher 
himself. 

Benson v. Inhabitants of Town of Newfield, Me., 
1 A (2d) 227. 1938. 

27 R. C. L. Sec. 3, page 907. 
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One Hundred Non-royalty Radio Plays, 
compiled by WILLIAM KoZzLEeNko. New 
York: Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., 1941. 
683 pages, $4.25. 

The radio offers a medium for affecting popular 
standards and tastes that is of far-reaching signifi- 
cance, and it offers a challenge and an opportunity 
that educators dare not ignore. 

How best to meet the challenge is not easy to 
determine. But one promising procedure is to 
interest youths and their parents in worthy broad- 
casts in many areas of human affairs. And one most 
potent instrument for such interest and appreciation 
is radio drama. 

In the volume here reviewed the compiler has 
included the text and directions for a hundred 
tested significant plays that teachers may encour- 
age appropriate classes and clubs to present, either 
over school broadcasting systems, or, with adapta- 
tions, as assembly or informal group programs. 
Certainly participation in the production of such 
plays should greatly increase the interest, aware- 
ness, and discrimination, both of participants and 





Acta Muciorum, A Second Latin Reader, 
by Mima Max tey. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1942. 143 pages, illustrated, 96 
cents. 

Acta Muciorum is a narrative account of the 
activities of the Mucii, an authentic, prominent 
Roman family that made actual contributions to 
the history of Rome. The author hopes to stimulate 
interest in the Romans and their manner of life, by 
presenting this intimate picture of a real flesh-and- 
blood Roman family; the reader experiences Roman 
life with a son of the family from babyhood to man- 
hood. The first forty chapters are devoted to this 
imaginative account of the Mucii, all of whom are 
figures of the author's fancy except Q. Mucius 
Scaevola, who was one of the greatest jurists of 
Rome; the inscription from his tomb and the 
quotation from his lips are authentic. 

One of the fine things about this fictional nar- 
rative is that it presents an account of the Gallic 
Wars from the point of view of the Gauls, a point 
of view that is sorely lacking when only Caesar's 
version is read. The invasion of Gaul by the Roman 
army, the capture of the Gauls, the slavery to 
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246 pages. Price, $2.00. 
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RADIO AND ENGLISH TEACHING 


MAX J. HERZBERG 


1” this new and comprehensive book are assembled articles by twenty-two specialists dealing with 
the many phases of the use of radio as an adjunct to the teaching of English, principally in the 
high school. Its chapters cover the background of radio, the history and problems of educational 
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and special activities utilizing the radio. This is a timely and helpful book for the English teacher. 
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Book REVIEWS 


which the Gauls of noble birth were reduced, the 
status of the slave in the Roman familia—all are 
vividly portrayed in the lives of the characters. 

The last twenty chapters of the reading is 
Caesar’s own account of the Gallic Wars; some of 
this Caesar is simplified and some connecting 
bridges are inserted. The passages were selected 
by the author on the basis of human interest. 

A brief, simple summary of forms and syntax 
is followed by twenty-three exercises for practice 
in composition. There are three vocabularies: (1) 
a chapter vocabulary in which the words are di- 
vided into classes according to the frequency of 
their occurrence, based on Lodge’s Vocabulary of 
High School Latin, (2) a general Latin-English 
vocabulary, and (3) a vocabulary of proper names. 
There is no English-Latin vocabulary to assist the 
pupils in the composition exercises. The illustra- 
tions include a simple map of the northeast part 
of Gaul, a plan of a Roman house, and several 
classical pictures. T. SCHUYLER 


Our Library (rev. ed.), by PHytuis R. FEn- 
NER. New York: John Day Company, 
1942. 174 pages, $1.75. 

Miss Fenner has written a kind of biographical 
sketch of a school library—“biographical” is the 
word, because one is made to realize how much 
the library is something alive, growing, changing, 
and how much it becomes a part of the habit of 
living and growing and finding-out. Manhasset, 
Long Island, is a village widely known for its 
public schools, yet what has happened in Our 
Library, as recounted by Miss Fenner, has hap- 
pened in your library too, and the book will be 
more valuable than some of our heavy texts could 
be in communicating the “library idea”. Among 
librarians Miss Fenner is known for her interest 
in story-telling, and she gives this phase of her 
work special emphasis in her book. J. Cc. D. 


Secret History of the American Revolution, 
by Cart VAN Doren. New York: Viking 
Press, 1941. 499 pages, illustrated, $3.75. 
The name of Benedict Arnold has been a by- 

word and a subject for hissing throughout our 

national history. The extenuating circumstances of 
his treason and the tragedy of his last years have 
been told by John Fiske and more recent writers, 
somewhat softening our bitterness toward this 
brilliant, ambitious man. But all in all, he has so 
served as the traitor that we have forgotten, if we 
ever have known, of the many American leaders 
who at least thought favorably of changing sides 
during the Revolutionary War. 

We have seldom considered the relevancy of 
the fact that “the war had its rise in a political 
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controversy, and it remained a civil conflict in 
America after it had become a struggle between 
the United States and Great Britain.” They were 
days of shifting loyalties; had the rebellion failed, 
posterity might have passed a different judgment 
upon Arnold, Charles Lee, and the many lesser- 
known men who from mixed motives came to 
prefer reconciliation to what often seemed to be 
hopeless revolt. 

Van Doren in this authoritative volume tells the 
story of these men fairly but unsparingly. Never- 
theless, the total effect of reading the book on this 
reviewer has been that there but for the Grace 
of God might many another American have been. 

P. W. L. C. 


New Trend Geometry, First Course, by 
ADELE LEONHARDY, MARGARET JOSEPH, 
and RALPH D. McLeary. New York: 
Chas. E. Merrill Co. 494 pages. 

Stating their aim as the building of a text “that 
will make the educational and practical values of 
geometry evident to the pupil, that will interest 
rather than bore him and that will reward him 
with a consciousness of growth in mathematical 
understanding and reasoning power”, the authors 
of New Trend Geometry have succeeded admirably 
in accomplishing their objectives. The text is or- 


ganized by chapters as teaching units, instead of by 
the traditional Euclidean books, and includes in 
each of these more than sufficient drill in related 
algebraic techniques and an emphasis on the rela- 
tionships of algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, 

Throughout this book integration with ordinary 
life situations is presented, and each formal proof 
of propositions is preceded by an experimental one 
which should clarify the analytical aspects of geom- 
etry to every student. 

In contradistinction to the present trend of 
placing greatest importance on the reasoning power 
developed by geometry, the authors’ thesis that the 
course has a mathematical content valuable in 
itself, as well as many life uses, is especially com- 
mendable and, to this reviewer, valid. 

EpNA M. Jones 


Modern Trend Geometry, by WILLIAM W. 
STRADER and LAWRENCE D. Ruoaps. Phil- 
adelphia: John C. Winston Co. 444 pages, 
$1.48. 

Modern Trend Geometry is constructed on the 
proposition that geometry is primarily a system of 
sound reasoning and one that may be continually 
associated with actual situations. The book pro- 
vides an enormous amount of reading material for 
the pupil which should greatly broaden his geo- 
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metric horizon. Such sections as “Just Thinking a 
Bit” contain material about airplanes, and similar 
material so badly needed in this time of national 
emergency, while “Alice in Geometry Wonderland” 
presents some purely intellectual and delightful 
quirks in logic. 

Three courses—minimum, middle and maximum 
—are designated throughout, and are integrated 
with arithmetic, algebra, arts, and sciences. Special 
effort is made to enable the pupil to make dis- 
coveries and inferences for himself as well as to 
select related statements and theorems, A most 
desirable feature of the book is the ample material 
on the history of many types of geometry and the 
men whose thinking produced them. 

EpNA M. JONES 


Living Chemistry, by MAuRICE R. AHRENS, 
Norris F. Bus and Ray K. EAsLey. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co., 1942. 528 pages, $2.28. 
It’s happening. Chemistry is coming out of its 

laboratory cloister, and it is beginning to consider 

its relationship to the everyday problems of living. 

Several of the most recent books designed for use 

in secondary schools show that the trend is gain- 

ing ground. Of these recent books Living Chemistry 
is one of the best. Organized on a unit basis, care- 
fully written, profusely illustrated with timely 


pictures, charted and diagrammed in excellent 
fashion, this book should make a distinct appeal 
to both teacher and pupil. 

Chemistry books have a habit of being large. 
Living Chemistry is larger in format than usual. 
The net gain is worthwhile, however, for there is 
no cramping of type nor any severe reduction in 
the size of the charts and other illustrative ma- 
terial. 

The one thing above all others that should 
make its use valuable is its exploratory approach 
to the learning of chemistry. The authors have 
experimented with this type of approach in real 
classroom situations over a sufficiently long period 
of time to warrant their own confidence in the 
results, G. S, THOMPSON 


French Storybook Grammar, by JOsETTE 
EuGENIE SPINK and VIOLET MILLIs. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co., 1942. 384 pages, $1.76. 
This book presents in well-graded form the 

fundamentals of French appropriate for the junior- 

high-school child. 

If a teacher is unskilled in the language tech- 
nique for this level, he could scarcely go astray us- 
ing this book; if already skilled in this field, he 
would surely welcome the text. It embodies a wealth 
of desirable features—an immediate, yet sustained 
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Sholde I saye “The Faerie Qveene donne it,” or “The 
Faerie Qveene dyd it?” 


How sholde I knowe, sillie 
wight? Loke it vpin Vsefule 
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Harke to the worde that from Dame Spenser fel, 
Ye who good language habits wolde vast, 

And wish youre worke donne ethelie and wel. 
Riche stor of exercyses for to dril 

xplanacions brief youre hopes fulefil. 
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with a testinge program ful compleat, 


Wryte for Sampeles 
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appeal to the child through format and delightful 
illustration; a carefully planned presentation of 
basic grammatical elements, thoroughly taught and 
constantly drilled through such ingenious devices 
as clever games, reviews and tests, songs, cross-word 
puzzles, “something to do” exercises, passages for 
dramatization; and a fascinating story centering 
around Jacques and Margot which readily mo- 
tivates interest. 

Many of these are old devices but they appear 
here in new garb. The vocabulary is well chosen 
and based on daily usage. An excellent introduction 
to French civilization is provided. 

Miss Spink and Miss Millis, who have had long 
experience with junior-high-school pupils, are well 
equipped to bring out a text presenting this de- 
sirable plan of study. Even though published later, 
French Storybook Grammar is a logical antecedent 
to their two well-known readers, Colette et ses 
Freres and Aventures de la Famille Gautier, and 
shows the same knowledge of child psychology as 
well as a thorough understanding of the tech- 
nique of language learning. 

The writer of this review considers individual 
differences of opinion as to the inclusion or ex- 
clusion of certain grammatical points, and as to a 
few mechanical details, incidental to the real value 
of the book and therefore not worth mentioning 


here. The salient fact is that the text reads like 
a “storybook” and yet offers a thorough introduc- 
tion to French pronunciation, grammar and read- 
ing which will make for a solid foundation on 
which the child may continue to build the new 
language. 

This book is a distinct and long-needed contribu. 
tion to the teaching of French in the junior-high- 
school field. EstHer M. EATON 


Government in Business, by Mary P. 
KEOHANE. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1942. 37 
pages, 60 cents. 

The Committee on Experimental Units of the 
North Central Association has made a valuable 
contribution to social studies in the publication 
of the “Unit Studies in American Problems.” Gov- 
ernment in Business is the newest of these units 
and meets the standards set by the earlier publica- 
tions. The projects and problems for discussion 
include a number of activities relating to commun- 
ity study. J. C. A. 


Art for the Schools of America, by HAROLD 
Gress. Scranton, Pa.: International Text- 
book Co., 1941. 191 pages. 

The author is at present supervisor of art in the 

New Castle County schools, Delaware. He was 








For the enter prising history teacher... 


INTEGRATION AT WORK 


B. J. R. STOLPER and HENRY C. FENN 








Here is the stimulating record of history brought to life in the modern high 
school. For a period of ten weeks a group of boys and girls worked as citizens 
of six Greek cities. Each studied his ancient city, wrote, spoke and argued as 
a citizen. This new experience he brought to bear on his own problems as an 
American here and now. 


In this vivid book the students’ work, the teachers’ worksheets, tests, charts, 
bibliography, and so forth are at your disposal in generous quantity. 


166 pages, Cloth $1.85 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
525 West 120th Street, New York, N.Y. 1 
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Book REVIEWS 


formerly supervisor of art in Sonoma County 
schools, California, and he brings to this work 
much of the vigorous spirit which we have come 
to expect from the school art specialists of the West 
Coast. The book is attractively printed and illus- 
trated. 

It is designed primarily to be of interest to 
elementary-classroom teachers, but the universality 
of art makes it an item of interest for any art li- 
brary. Perhaps the difference between art in the 
elementary school and art in the secondary school 
is one which has been artificially elaborated—the 
philosophy of art education represented here will 
be of interest to. teachers at any level who are 
interested in art not for points credit but for the 
enrichment of living. Mr. Gregg discusses some 
of the philosophical bases of art instruction and 
provides information on the way in which the 
art program can be related to and integrated with 
the other subjects of instruction. j.c. D. 


Outposts of Defense, by WILLIAM H. Haas. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1942. 81 pages, 50 cents. 

This special public-policy pamphlet is a succinct 
treatment of the topics covered in a comprehensive 
volume edited by Professor Haas, and recently 
published by the University of Chicago Press. 
While it contains little that is new or not generally 
known by informed citizens, it organizes in small 
space a résumé of significant information regarding 
the growth of the continental United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii and other mid-Pacific islands, the Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, the Panama Canal Zone, and 
the Virgin Islands. 

The pamphlet closes with an illuminating chap- 
ter: “Manifest Destiny” and the Future. Important 
as has been the slogan in shaping our national 
policies in the past, its spirit, says Haas, has now 
run its course, The desire for acquisition of ter- 
ritory for its own sake is now and will continue 
to be subordinate to the necessity for integration 
of this nation’s own human and material resources 
and potentialities. P. W.L.C. 


New Liberties for Old, by Cart L. BECKER. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. 
181 pages, $2. 

This book consists of six recent essays dealing 
with the dilemmas, catastrophies, and hopes for 
the future of American and other fortunate peoples 
who can still, if they will, judge dispassionately 
their status and the meanings of past, present, and 
prospective courses of action, and make choices in 
the light of desired consequences. Despite the 
author's disclaimers, these essays could scarcely 








2 l 5 competitive skills 


games, with scoring for 
teaching the individual 
skills of 8 sports: 


TEACHING 
ATHLETIC 
SKILLS 


in Physical Education 
By Henry C. Craine 
Foreword by Dr. Jay B. Nash 


Published just this summer! And what a 
timely book to use in developing your expanded 
wartime physical-education program on the 
junior and senior high-school level! This book 
takes the individual skills of 8 different sports, 
and makes exciting competitive games, with 
scoring, of them. An average of 27 graduated, 
coordinated skills games for each sport! The 
play way, with no monotonous drill, pupils 
improve in each skill of a sport, and learn to 
play the sport better. Here’s a program that 
you can use at once in your wartime plans— 
with classes large or small, in cramped or un- 
limited space. 


Makes wartime toughen- 
ing exciting fun! 


The 215 skills games in this book are big- 
muscle activities, that get pupils in shape for 
their wartime duties. They make exciting fun 
of a wartime requirement. And the 7 chapters 
of Part I are devoted to the organization, ad- 
ministration, and teaching of the modern 
athletic-skills program, according to accepted 
educational principles. Throughout the book, 
there are suggestions on obtaining and impro- 
vising equipment on a small budget. Order a 
copy today for 10-day free examination! 


List $2.75—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 
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be more timely for our country, now that it is at 
war to rescue the freedom which we have come 
dangerously close to losing. 

A reading of these articles does not promote com- 
placency, but it does make for understanding. 
Becker's fundamental credo is that intelligence, 
good will, and integrity are the primary values 
of life. No one of them by itself is enough, but 
together they may assure the good life. Democracy 
is defensible to the degree that it fosters the 
achievement of the good life “by giving free scope 
to intelligence, rewarding integrity, and promoting 
good will among men and nations.” New Liberties 
for Old furnishes adequate realistic justification 
and documentation for Vice-President Wallace's 
epochal address before the Free World Association, 
“The Price of Victory”. P. W.L. C. 


The Needs of Youth: An Evaluation for 
Curriculum Purposes, by Donatp C. 
Doane. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1942. 150 pages, $2.10. 

Here is a doctoral dissertation that will be of 
practical value to curriculum workers. 

Developing the school curriculum to suit the 
needs or interests of pupils has been advocated and 
in some degree practiced for a hundred years or 


more. During the years of the Great Depression 
many school men and all socially alert citizens have 
become more adequately aware than formerly that 
the motives and quandaries of young people are 
of primordial importance in the development of 
an effective educational program. 

Consequently many inquiries have been con- 
ducted by individuals and organizations to discover 
what youths consciously or unconsciously have 
sought and what adults have believed that youths 
really need. In his first two chapters Doane reviews, 
classifies, and evaluates the more significant of these 
inquiries. 

In Chapter III he gives the setting of his own 
study, an inventory based on the replies of over 
2,000 youths to an inquiry about their concern 
with their assumed needs. He explains his methods, 
discusses youths’ responses, and sets forth his sum- 
mary and conclusions in Chapters IV, V, and VI. 

P. W. L. C. 


Handbook of Laboratory Activities for Pre- 
Service Teachers at the University of Wis- 
consin, prepared by CAMILLA M. Low 
and others. Madison, Wis.: Department 
of Education, University of Wisconsin, 
1941. 120 pages, go cents. 

This very valuable manual is the product of a 











HISTORICAL FICTION 


and other reading references for 
JUNIOR and SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By HANNAH LocasA, University of Chicago 
* This new and much enlarged edition of Miss Logasa’s popular reference book, now 


includes sections on Latin American and Canadian History as well as the ones on 
American, Ancient, Medieval and Modern History included in the previous editions. 


On each of the several thousand books listed in HISTORICAL FICTION, the 
author title, publisher and publication date is furnished, together with a one-line 
description, giving the time, place and characters dealt with in the book. Interesting 
narrative, biographic and source books are also included in this complete list. 


192 pages, cloth bound. 
PRICE: $2.20 a copy postpaid. 
$2.00 2 copy postpaid to educational institutions and libraries. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO, pritcscinia, rennsyiven 
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How many of these 20 basic skills 
have your pupils mastered? 


How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 


How to Understand Social-Studies 
Reading 


How to Use an Encyclopedia 

How to Use a Dictionary 

How to Use a Map 

How to Read a Graph 

How to Use an Atlas 

How to Do Committee Work 

How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 


Discussion 
How to Use the Library Card Catalog 
How to Use an Index 


Oo OOOO0O00 OO 


[] How to Use the World Almanac 
[] How to Locate References on a Topic 


[] How to Understand Percentages, Es- 
timates, and Figures 


[] How to Read Pictorial Maps and 
Graphs 


[] How to Outline Social-Studies Mate- 
rial 

[] How to Make an Honest Report 

[] How to Prepare a Good Report 

[] How to Give an Oral Report 

[] How to Write a Report 


Then order for 30-day free examination: 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is the new textbook 
for pupils that allows teachers to make more efficient 
use of their time in bringing pupils quickly to a 
— of competence in the 20 basic social-studies 
SK1lis, 

This humorously illustrated book makes it fun for 
pupils to learn the skills that will improve their daily 
social-studies work. Busy teachers are relieved of an 
endless mass of detailed preparation and instruction. 
Pupils can even work along on their own, checking 
one another’s work with the /ndividual Self-Testing 
Key. There are directions, practice materials, tests, 
and retests on each of the 20 skills. 


Use SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, and your school 
will have a new talking point in the community. You 
can say with pride that in one class alone your pupils 
are being taught 20 practical skills that will be useful 
to them throughout life. You can say it at P.-T.A. 
meetings, before service clubs, and wherever criticism 
of the schools arises. The cost? A classroom set of 30 
books, which can be used by a different class each 
hour, is only $27! 

Order a copy for each of the social-studies teachers 
today. They can make good use of their personal copies 
while a quantity order for pupils is being considered. 


30-day approval—low quantity prices 


List price $1.50—Net professional price $1.20 
4—29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each 
30 or more copies, 90¢ each, keys S¢ each 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 
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The Trouble 
Shooter 


of Elementary Education 


In industry, a trouble shooter is employed 
to locate causes of trouble and to correct them. 
In elementary education, the chief reliance of 
thousands of administrators is a trouble shooter 
known as Brueckner’s THE CHANGING ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL. 

The Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and 
Cost of Education employed a staff of 14 
elementary-education experts, headed by Prof. 
Brueckner, and sent $50,000 to prepare this 
trouble-shooting report. In this Inor book you 
get the complete report—$50,000 worth of 
facts and practical recommendations for im- 
proving your elementary schools—at the net 
professional price of $2.80. 


THE CHANGING 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By Leo J. Brueckner 


This book is the desk-companion of thou- 
sands of administrators who are concerned 
about the efficient operation of their elementary 
schools, and the quality of the training that 
their graduates have received. Based upon 
broad and thorough investigations in elemen- 
tary school systems, this book offers you facts 
and practical help, not mere theories. 

There are 9 chapters on the strengths and 
weaknesses of elementary schools today— 
packed with recommendations for improvement. 
And 6 chapters by specialists on the teaching 
of major elementary-school subjects—one chap- 
ter each on social studies, health, English, 
mathematics, art, and reading—with recom- 
mendations for improvements in each subject. 
Today, order a copy for 10-day free examina- 
tion! 


List, $3.50—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 
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committee of six pre-service students, a graduate 
assistant, Mary F. Gates, and Professor Low, under 
whose direction they had participated in the pro. 
gram of laboratory activities. Successive chapters 
discuss the place of laboratory experiences in the 
professional program; laboratory opportunities jn 
schools and in social agencies; studying the child 
and the community background of the child 
through laboratory activities; essentials of group 
leadership; directions and suggestions for partici- 
pants; and the gathering and recording of data. The 
booklet contains interesting cartoons graphically 
interpreting points made by the authors, and re. 
production of relevant forms, graphs, and tables, 
The preparation of this handbook has served 
several purposes. For the outsider it furnishes an 
inspiring example of a vigorous and intelligent pro. 
gram of teacher-education and shares with him a 
hundred valuable suggestions for improving labora- 
tory experiences everywhere. For the students who 
participated in its production it provided first-hand 
experiences in the interpretation, evaluation, and 
communication of their first-hand experiences in 
connection with the laboratory school. Obviously 
it fostered initiative, cooperation, self-criticism, and 
purposefulness that promise much for their tactful 
discontent in the stodgy institutional lives they 
must soon experience. P. W. 1. C. 


Enriched Teaching of Science in the High 
School, by MAxte N. Wooprinc, MERVvIN 
E. Oakes, and H. EMmMett Brown. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1941. 402 
pages, $3.25. 

This is the second revision of this book, 
which is one of a series that has developed from 
Professor Woodring's interest in the vitalization of 
instruction through the use of varied and up-to- 
the-minute materials. The book lists thousands of 
items—magazines, pamphlets, catalogs, specimens, 
equipment, supplies, etc.—of interest to science 
teachers and supervisors. The list includes a great 
many items sent free on request to teachers, and 
others sold at commercial rates. The list will go 
out of date rather quickly, especially the free list- 
the war must have curtailed the distribution of 
many items recently offered by concerns now en- 
gaged in some phase of war production. 

The book proves quite convincingly that science 
need not be a question-answer, textbook subject. A 
welcome addition to the book, however, would have 
been an introductory chapter, setting forth the 
philosophy of science education that is only in- 
ferred by the imposing lists of materials for en- 
riched learning. j.c. D. 
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Other Alert Educators 
Like It... And so Will You 


The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is not only the oldest school magazine in 
America, but one of the most helpful and inspiring available to the schoolman 


of today. 


Neither over-specialized nor super-technical, this outstanding “general maga- 
zine” of the profession breezes across the desk of the busy school executive or 
teacher once each month with material that gives zest and perspective to the 


daily task. 


Opening the September issue at random, one finds an article by Superintendent 
Sutton of Atlanta that puts fresh meaning into “These War-time Chores.” . 

There is a masterly analysis of “The Place of Fear in Handling Crime and De- 
linquency.” . . . “What About Classes in French?” . . . “Interest Your Students 
in Politics” . . . “Can We Leave out Religion?” . . . These are but a few of the 


intriguing titles over articles that do not let the reader down. 


Then there are the editorials and other exclusive features, including the indis- 
pensable News Digest of Education—All are informative, time saving and whittled 


to the point. 


Recently added and developing into a unique service to the schools is the depart- 


ment of “Textbook Topics and Reviews.” 


Send only $2.75 and insure yourself the pleasure of the next nine issues, each 
more refreshing than the last. A copy of the September issue will be mailed you, 


if you would like to have one—and your subscription will date from October. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
SIX PARK STREET BOSTON 
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FILMS FOR WHAT? 
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By Boyp WOLFF 


Film for school in war 


VILLAGE SCHOOL, 16 mm. sound, 1 reel, $1.50, 
Strand Film. Distributed by New York University 
Film Library. 

“Village School” is a fact film about Ashley Green 
School in rural England and how it took care of 
children evacuated from the city. No hysteria, no in- 
ertia—we see what is really meant by “carrying on”. 
If we fear the upsets and curriculum changes in 
possible evacuation from American cities, it is well 
worth considering what has been preserved and 
emphasized in Mrs. James’ school. 

Life experience determines the school program. 
Real morale seems to be developed by training in 
self-help, self-discipline, and in being useful to 
others through sharing both the advantages and dis- 
advantages of living. The subjects which survive in a 
country at war seem to be geography, arithmetic, 
reading and writing. Necessary new material is con- 
cerned much more with conservation, cooking, dress- 
making, gardening, while a general work program 
is a necessary condition of existence. Prestige courses 


in the classics are eliminated, but education comes 
very much alive. 


Film for teachers 


TEACHING WITH SOUND FILMS, 16 mm. 
sound, 1 reel, $3.50 a day. Produced and dis. 
tributed by Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc., 250 
W. 57 St., New York City. 

For teachers who have made little or no use of 
films in teaching, but who are interested in visual 
media, this has concrete suggestions. It shows spe- 
cific procedure in units of instruction at inter- 
mediate, junior, and high school levels. The parts 
played by the teacher, the pupils and the sound 
film itself are illustrated in studies of “Plant 
Growth”, “Sound”, and the “Work of Rivers”. The 
viewing of this movie is especially appropriate now, 
at the beginning of the school year, for teachers 
of specific content courses such as science, biology, 
physics and geography, who want to plan their 
source material ahead. 








SILAS MARNER 
IVANHOE 


class orders. 


370 Atlantic Avenue 





The Eaton-Palmer 


WORKBOOKS IN LITERATURE 


FOR 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES 


By Haro ip T. EATON, A. M. 
Head of the Department of English, High School, Brockton, Mass. 


EACH workbook is a guide to the study of the classic chapter by chapter and provides 
interesting worthwhile student activity instead of wholly passive reading. Two hundred 
objective questions and ten creative writing problems are included. Keys free with 


Single copies: 15 cents 
In quantity: 10 cents each 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


MACBETH 
JULIUS CAESAR 
LADY OF THE LAKE 


Boston, Mass. 
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Join the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics 


I. The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics carries on its work 
through two publications. 


1. The Mathematics Teacher. Published monthly except in June, July, 
August and September. It is the only magazire in America dealing ex- 
clusively with the teaching of mathematics in elementary and secondary 
schools. Membership ( for $2) entitles one to receive the magazine free. 


2. The National Council Yearbooks. The first Yearbook on “A General 
Survey of Progress, in the last Twenty-five Years,” the second on “Cur- 
riculum Problems in Teaching Mathematics” and the tenth on “The 
Teaching of Arithmetic” are out of print. The third on “Selected Topics 
in Teaching Mathematics,” the fourth on “Significant Changes and 
Trends in the Teaching of Mathematics Throughout the World Since 
1910,” the fifth on “The Teaching of Geometry,” the sixth on “Mathe- 
matics in Modern Life,” the seventh on “The Teaching of Algebra,” the 
eighth on “The Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Schools,” the 
ninth on “Relational and Functional Thinking in Mathematics,” the tenth 
on “The Teaching of Arithmetic,” the eleventh on “The Place of Mathe- 
matics in Modern Education,” the twelfth on “Approximate Computa- 
tion,” the thirteenth on “The Nature of Proof,” the fourteenth on “The 
Training of Mathematics Teachers for Secondary Schools in England 
and Wales and in the United States,” the fifteenth on “The Place of 
Mathematics in Secondary Education” and the sixteenth on “Arithmetic 
in General Education”—each may be obtained for $1.25 (bound vol- 
umes) from the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 525 West 
120th Street, New York City. All of the yearbooks except the first and 
second (3 to 16 inclusive) may be had for $14.00 postpaid. After May 1, 
1942, the price of each of the above yearbooks will be $1.75 each postpaid. 


II. The Editorial Committee of the above publications is W. D. Reeve of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, Editor-in-Chief ; Dr. 
Vera Sanford, of the State Normai School, Oneonta, N.Y.; and W. S. 
Schlauch of the School of Commerce, New York University. 





MEMBERSHIP BLANK 


Fill out the membership blank below and send it with Two Dollars ($2.00) to THe 
MatHematics TEACHER, 525 West 120th Street, New York City, N.Y. 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 112) 


ALCOHOL: High-school teachers who deal with 
alcohol (educationally) are asked to report on their 
experiences with various methods and materials, 
and to state their opinions on whether these are 
effective and adequate, for a survey sponsored by 
the Laboratory of Applied Physiology of Yale Uni- 
versity and the Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol. Those who contribute information will 
receive a copy of the final report. Correspondence 
should be addressed to Dr. Anne Roe, Director, 
Education Survey, 2 East 1ogrd St., New York City. 


WHITE CLAUSE: The “white clause” in the 
constitution of Phi Delta Kappa, professional fra- 
ternity in education, has been voted out. During 
the fraternity’s go years, the clause has restricted 
membership in all chapters to teachers of the white 
race. In a recent straw vote, members voted g to 2 
against the clause. A referendum vote by chapters 
was then required, Of the g2 chapters, 67 voted to 
end the restriction, 20 voted to retain it, and 5 
finessed the vote. Individual chapters now may 
draw a color line or not, as they see fit. Back in 
the fold is rebel Sigma Chapter, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, which in 1940 had elected a Chinese and 


a Negro teacher as members, and had been ousted, 


REVIEWERS: It seems that Junior Reviewers, of — 
Newton Centre, Mass., is an organization which has ~ 
a board of 20 experts, aged 5 to 15, who read and 
report on new books for children. Or sometimes a 
book is tried out by a whole public-school class, 
The reviews are published in a monthly magazine, 
The subscription price is not so many pins, either— 
it’s $2.50 a year. 


SEQUENCE: Trend in high schools is away from 
a single one-year course in American history for 
juniors and seniors, and toward a two-year se- 
quence—American history in junior year, and prob- 
lems of American democracy in senior year, states 
Dr. Erling Hunt, chairman of the history depart- 
ment of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
The necessary job of covering the growth of our 
democracy, and the significance of its ideals and 
principles in relation to our modern problems, 
can't be done in one year of history. 


SALUTE: The Junior Red Cross, founded by 
President Wilson on September 15, 1917, observed 
its 25th anniversary last month. Today the Junior 
Red Cross has more than 14,000,000 members, and 
the organization is engaged in war work on a wide 
scale. 








Guidance Magazine 


525 West 120th Street 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
is VITAL TO VICTORY 


JOIN The National Vocational Guidance Association 
SUBSCRIBE to OCCUPATIONS, the Vocational 


READ ‘Vocational Guidance for Victory— 
The Counselor’s Wartime Manual” 


Alert counselors are enthusiastic about this Manual devoted to 
war-geared occupational information and methods 


Manual free with year’s subscription while the supply lasts— 
Single copies 50 cents each 


Quantity rates on application 


The National Vocational Guidance Association 


1 3.50 
j a year 


New York, N.Y. 
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